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~ A PLEA FOR THE OLD SOUTH. 


BY M. E. W. 8. 
(The following poem was contributed to the New 
York Evening Post shortly after the great fire of 
1872. It is as timely now as when it was written. ] 
Boston! Courageous, hopeful, true! 
The world is looking full at you. 
We wonder at your splendid pluck; 
The way you bear the saddest luck. 
We look with eyes that fill with tears, 
As ruin crumbles the work of years. 
We know how patient your daily toil; 
Your spotiess honor which would not soil; 
Your enterprise and your lordly gain, 
Bought with labor, and thought, and pain. 
Your Puritan history, brave and strong; 
Your hate and protest of human wrong! 
Your shield which was borne in honor bright 
Back with your sons who fell in the fight; 
Your noble love of letters. The fame 
Of many a bright, undying name. 
AJl! All! arise as the wind of to-day 
Is blowing the ashes and smoke away. 
We think of your charities old and new, 
And the cities claim—as is their due— 
As you helped us let us help you. 
What! Yon disdain our proffered hand? 
Alone, and strong, and straight you stand— 
“We have worked and lost, we will work again ; 
We know the cost, and we know the pain.” 
The Puritan blood runs proud and clear 
In hearts which know no shame or fear, 
And in the church where oft it rang, 
You sing the Psalm the Pilgrims sang. 
What was the murmur of the night? 
What answer came with morning light? 
What question rose serene and clear, 
So that the angeis stooped to hear? 
Remember, in that hour of need, 
What thought was there of gain or greed? 
Who dared to breathe a selfish prayer, 
Or be less than a hero there’ 
The youth, who watched from eve to morn, 
For the first time, the fire-fiend’s scorn; 
And learned the lesson then so rife 
Which we have read from years of life— 
How frail the work of human hands! 
Cries out, ‘Thank God! the Old South stands!" 
The merchant with a sinking heart 
Sees home and hope and wealth depart; 
The woman, with her trembling flock, 
Not knowing whence shal! come the shock: 
Both, tearful, look above the fire, 
And greet the old familiar spire. 
The Patriot treads the burning ways, 
Thinks of the past heroic days, 
Mourns the old town, whose memory 
Is th’ inheritance of the Free, 
And prays the flame which granite dares, 
To spare our legends and our prayers, 
Falls on his knees and clasps his hands, 
‘Thank God! Thank God, the Old South stands !"° 
Then flashes o’er the crowded wire 
The growing story of the fire, 
And Boston’s children, scattered far, 
Come with pale lips to hear what scar 
Their fortunes bear from this dread night, 
Ilumined by such dreadful light: 
Many the faces turning hence 
Bear the great torture of suspense; 
But still ‘twas good to hear them say— 
No matter how their fortunes lay — 
As some fresh news rewards their search; 
“Thank God! He spares the Old South church!” 
He does not bear his trials worse 
Who had misfortune fora nurse; 
Nor will he make less good a fight ’ 
Who bore the terrors of that night. 
A city with a heart so sound, 
Will rise from sorrow with a bound; 
in that church where oft it rung, 
Still sing the psalm the Pilgrims sung. 
John Hancock! write thy name again, 
A protest clear, and bold, and plain. . 
James Otis! with thy clarion voice 
Let Boston hills again rejoice. 
John Adams! utter words of power, 
Which never failed in trying hour 
Winthrop! thy piety should stay 
The hands which sacrilegious lay 








Their power and will and might to tear 

From its old site this house of prayer. 

Boston! as to-day you stand 

The proudest city in the land, 

Respect the omen; do not turn 

Against those walls which would not burn: 

But spare the church, which sti!! on high 

Raises its finger to the sky, 

And says to you who felt the rod, 

Look upward, men; there still is God. 
—Evening Post, 





GOVERNOR BULLOCK AND MISS 
MARTINEAU. 


It is a singular coincidence that Governor 
Bullock's address at Mount Holyoke, with 
its manly and generous opening and its 
timid and conventional ending, should have 
been so nearly simultaneous with the death 
of Harriet Martineau. While he was doing 
his utmost to discourage the young ladies 
before him from the study of Political Econ- 
omy—by assuring them that they were dis- 
qualified by nature from that pursuit—he 
apparently never gave a thought to a wo- 
man who has probably done more than any 
man in the generation to elucidate and pop- 
ularize that study. Just asin the old-time 
theories as to the incapacity of women for 
the higher mathematics were utterly demol- 
ished by the careers of Mrs. Somerville and 
Miss Herschel and Maria Mitchell; so are 
all Mr. Bullock's theories by the example of 
Harriet Martineau. His sweeping assertion 
that women ‘‘have either avoided the severi- 
ties of political economy or have added 
nothing to it,” is made valueless by his 
taking no account of her. Consider how 
rashly the orator exposes himself, when he 
goes on as follows: 

*‘And you will permit me to inquire, who 
ever saw a Woman set to work to discuss 
such questsons as the proper duties and lim- 
itations of legislation, the complex mischief 
of certain laws and policies, the causes of 
national wealth, the relations of foreign 
trade and domestic industry, the field of 
agriculture and manufactures, the finance 
and the currency, the laws of population, 
the management of poverty, and mendicity, 
the theories of taxation, the consequences 
of the public debt, and all public matters 
upon which the welfare of a State depends.” 

‘Who ever saw a woman do this?” I 
answer, every one who ever saw Harriet 
Martineau, or who ever read her books. 
I do not now refer to her masterly History 
of England—still the best manuel of recent 
English history—but I refer to her direct 
discussion of all these matters, a discussion 
which, as I can personally testify, was car- 
ried on with a wisdom and effectiveness be- 
yond all praise. Pardon me if, in order to 
explain myself, Ihave to be alittle personal. 

I do not know how it was with my friend, 
Governor Bullock, but I had the good for- 
tune to begin the study of Political Econo- 
my at a very early age, under the wise 
guidance of two women — namely, Miss 
Martineau, who wrote the books, and my 
mother, who put them into my hands, There 
lies before me the first volume of the ‘‘Illus- 
trations of Political Economy,” given me 
by her on my ninth birthday. To say that 
I understood it at that early age would be 
to say too much, but the vivid familiarity 
with which every sentence, now comes back 
to me on turning the pages of the book, 
proves how much I enjoyed it. The other 
volumes of the series were given me one by 
one as they were reprinted in Boston dur- 
ing the next few years, and they were read 
and re-read, with unfailing delight, and with 
increasing comprehension of the principles 
they contained. What were those princi- 
ples? 

It so happens that each of these detailed 
points which Governor Bullock unequivo- 
cally asserts that no woman ever so much 
as ‘‘set to work to discuss” was taken up 
and treated clearly and systematically, in 
these books by Harriet Martineau. The 
first two heads stated in Governor Bullock’s 
summary are so general that they describe 
the whole series, but when he comes to more 
specific points, I must suggest to him that 
‘the causes of national wealth” was de- 
scribed in Life in the Wilds; ‘‘the relations of 
foreign trade and domestic industry,” in 
The Loom of the Lugger; ‘agriculture and 
manufactures,” in The Hill and the Valley; 
“the finance and the currency,” in The 
Charmed Sea, Vanderput and Snock and 
Berkeley the Banker; ‘‘the laws of popula- 
tion,” in For Each and For All; ‘‘poverty and 
mendicity,” in Jreland; and so on. More- 
over, she included in her range other im- 
portant departments which he does not 
specify-eas labor and strikes, in A Mun- 


‘chester Strike, colonization,in Homes Abroad, 


and rent, in Ella of Garveloch. And all 
these were treated so clearly and simply 
that my playmates and I in Cambridge used 
to read the stories with delight; and on 
studying these same subjects in college after- 
yards, under such teachers as Dr. Walker 


| 


| 
| 
| 


and Prof. Bowen, I was amazed to find my- 


| self already clearly grounded in almost all 


the fundamental principles of the science. 
Whether, on farther inquiry, we always 
agreed with Miss Martineau, is not the 
quesuon—it was once said that there never 
were two political economists who agreed 


| about anything—but she brought the ele- 





ments of the whole matter clearly before 
our minds. Much is being said in just 
praise of Mr. D. A. Wells's ‘Robinson Cru- 
soe’s Money,” but he has at best done less 
clearly and graphically what Miss Martin- 
eau did better, in her day; and I speak not 
only as an individual, but for a whole gen- 
eration of young Americans, now grown to 
maturity. And that her labors were fully 
appreciated in her own country is plain from 
the fact that the London Spectutor wrote of 
her, in 1832, referring to her writings on 
Political Economy, ‘‘At this moment no 
person is doing more good in England than 
this lady; perhaps no other female ever oc- 
cupied the same proud position of a nation- 
al instructress, on the topics of the country’s 
most essential interests.” I must beg leave 
toregard the opinion of the Spectator, on 
this point, as outweighing that of Gov. 
Bullock. 

It will be said, of course, that Harriet 
Martineau was an exceptional person. No 
doubt she was. Eminent thinkers are al- 
ways exceptional, whether man or woman, 
and so are eminent popularizers of thought. 
But as one star sets, another rises: and when 
a woman (Mrs, Fawcett) furnishes a manu 
al of Political Economy for Harvard Col- 
lege, it seems a little out of place to warn 
the young ladies of Mount Holyoke from 
the path of science, by putting up the sign, 
“Women not admitted.” 7 @. & 
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LETTER FROM MRS, CHILD. 





We are a boasting nation, and undoubt- 
edly have much to boast of. More modesty 
would certainly be becoming, considering 
how many blots there are'on our glorious 
record in the world’s history. But the Cen- 
tennial epidemic of national laudation 
makes even me more inclined to praise the 
country for what it has done, than to re- 
buke it for what it has not yet done. 

It is great good fortune to be born a citi- 
zen of the United States, and especially is 
it so for women. No where are women so 
much respected, no where have they such 
opportunities for free development of all 
their faculties. In no department has the 
swift progress of the age and the country 
been more observable than in the increased 
facilities for the progress of Woman toward 
the position which rightfully belongs to 
her. It is enough to make one dizzy to at- 
tempt to follow the rapid changes since 
1776. Even within my memory, which is 
not quite centennial, I remember seeing 
Mrs. Rowson and Hannah Adams pointed 
out as wonderful proofs of what women 
could do, because one had written a wishy- 
washy story about ‘‘Charlotty Temple,” and 
the other had compiled a very prosy ‘‘His- 
tory of the Jews.’ Now, look at the host 
of brilliant writers among women; and at 
the head of them all the vigorous and as- 
tute author of ‘‘Daniel Deronda,’ the 
crowned queen of the literary world. An- 
gelica Kauffman’s delicately tinted, senti- 
mental pictures of goddesses and shepherd- 
esses rendered her the marvel of her time. 
What a contrast to the muscular, all-alive 
horses painted by Rosa Bonheur! The 
Hon. Mrs. Damer’s feeble images in marble 
gave her much reputation in her day, and 
she had the field entirely to herself. Now 
there are a number of women of really dis- 
tinguished merit as sculptors. States com- 
mission them to make likenesses of their 
heroes, and Samuel Adams stands before us 
in marble with all his characteristic vigor 
and energy. In old times, a woman who 
knew how to treat measles and whooping- 
cough with simple decoctions of herbs was 
considered a wise woman, and a great prize 
in the neighborhood. Now, dozens of 
thoroughly educated women receive diplo- 
mas from medical colleges, and earn thou- 
sands of dollars a year by their skilful prac- 
tice. Their professional brethren were at 
first inclined to look down upon them; but 
that feeling is passing away. When Dr. 
Susan Dimmock died, the first physicians 
in the land volunteered to be her pall-bear- 
ers, in token of their high appreciation 
of her knowledge and her worth. If 
the Rev. Jedediah Morse, or the Reverend 
David Osgood had been asked to ad- 
mit a woman to their pulpits, they would 
have thought chaos had come again. Now, 
so many women are ordained for the minis- 
try, that it has ceased to excite remark. A 
clergyman who had been strongly opposed 
to the public speaking of women, said to 
Mrs. Livermore, after hearing her preach, 





“Tam now ready to maintain that when a 
woman has anything to say, she has a right 
to say it when and where she pleases.”" The 
profession of law has been one in which 
masculine brains have been thought peculiar- 
ly requisite; but several women have passed 
examination with sufficient credit to be ad 
mitted to the bar. What their success will 
be, it is for time to prove. I trust they 
will not show themselves as capable as men 
have been in proving wrong to be right. 
“Coming events cast their shadows before” 
in lowa, where a gentleman and his wife 
are in partnership as lawyers, and transact 
business under the name of ‘Foster and 
Foster.” 

While our destinies are thus enlarging, 
let us never forget that duties are always in 
proportion to destinies. National emergen- 
cies produce great men. Giants previously 
unknown start up and carry on their strong 
shoulders the burdens of the time. And 
because there is the same nature in both 
sexes, Women at such epochs rise up and 
perform their part nobly. Puritan women 
were as conscientious, self-sacrificing, and 
heroic, as their husbands and_ brothers. 
The women of 1776 rose to the manly stat- 
ure of their time. And in the terrible civil 
war, which nearly rent our States asunder, 
what brave endurance and wonderful exec- 
utive ability was manifested by women who 
had previously been considered, merely in 
the common understanding of the term, 
“ornaments of society!” 

What emergencies may arise to test the 
moral and intellectual strength of coming 
generations, we know not. But as our des- 
tiny is ever growing larger and larger, let 
us prepare ourselves for duties of increas- 
ing magnitude, As one preparation, let us 
never attempt to do anything, unless we are 
capable of doing it earnestly and thorough 
ly. Every human being who can do any- 
thing in the best manner proves an inher- 
ent right to do it; and such indisputable 
proof is worth a thousand arguments. 

L. Maria CHILD. 

[The above was received too late to be 
read at the Convention in Philadelphia, but 
the larger audience outside must not lose it. | 
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LETTER FROM LOUISA M, ALCOTT. 


DEAR Mrs. StoNE:—One should be es- 
pecially inspired this Centennial year be- 
fore venturing to speak or write. I am not 
so blest, and find myself so busy trying to 
get ready for the good time that is surely 
coming, Ican only in a very humble way, 
help on the cause all women should have at 
heart. 

As reports are in order, I should like to 
say a word for the girls, on whom in a great 
measure, depends the success of the next 
generation. 

My lines fell in pleasant places last year, 
and I looked well about me as I went among 
the young people, who unconsciously gave 
me some very cheering facts in return for 
very poor fictions. 

I was both surprised and delighted with 
the nerve and courage, the high aims and 
patient persistence which appeared, not 
only among the laborious young women 
whose teacher is necessity, but among ten- 
derly nurtured girls who cherished the no- 
blest ambitions and had learned to earn the 
happiness no wealth could buy them. 

Having great faith in young America, it 
gave me infinite satisfaction to find such 
eager interest in all good things, and to see 
how irresistably the spirit of our new rev- 
olution, stirring inthe hearts of sisters and 
daughters, was converting the fathers and 
brothers who loved them. One shrewd, 
business man said, when talking of Wo- 
man Suffrage, ‘‘How can I help believing 
in it, when I’ve gota wife and six girls who 
are bound to have it?” 

And many a grateful brother declared he 
could not be mean enough to shut any door 
in the face of the sister who had made him 
what he was. 

Sol close this hasty note by proposing 
three cheers for the girls of 1876—and the 
hope that they wiil prove themselves worthy 
descendants of the mothers of this Revo- 
lution, remembering that 


‘‘Earth’s fanatics make 
Too often Heaven’s saints.” 


Concord, June 29. L. M. Aucort. 

a oe —— 

THE COST OF MINISTERS, DOGS, LAWYERS, 
TOBACCO AND LIQUOR. 





The salaries of all the ministers in the 
United States are said to amount to six 
millions of dollars; the cost of supporting 
the dogs of the country is seventy millions; 
the fees of the lawyers thirty-five millions; 
over six hundred millions for tobacco, and 
over fourteen hundred millions for liquors. 
From this it will be seen that men pay more 
for their indulgances than for their religion. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. Scorr-Sippons has raised the price 
of seats to a premium in the colonies. 

He Len B. Marueris the name of the au- 
thor of ‘Coming through the Rye,” a capi- 
tal novel attributed so long to Miss Brough- 
ton, 

Mrs. C. C. Merca.r, who has been prin- 
cipal of the Wheaton Female Seminary at 
Norton for twenty-six years, has retired, 
and her place is to be filled by Miss Ellen 
M. Haskell of Providence. 

“Mrs. Haves,” says Rev. Dr, Tefft,‘‘whom 
we knew in her girlhood as Luey Webb, 
was educated at the Wesleyan female ccl- 
lege at Cincinnati, and is a consistent mem- 
ber of the Methodist church.” 

Kate Fie.p, in London the other day, at 
the biennial dinner of Dr. Morell-Macken- 
zie’s hospital for diseases of the throat, took 
part in the after-dinner speech-making and 
responded to the time-honored toast, ‘‘The 
Ladies,” in the most happy strain. 

ANNE E, HOWELLS suggests that the 
trailing arbutus be adopted as our national 
flower. The arbutus abounds in the region 
of Plymouth; it mnst have been the first 
flower seen by the Pilgrim band, and a 
sweeter flower has not been seen in Amer- 
ica since, 

Mrs. Becker, a Russian lady, who has 
been living in Newark avenue, Jersey City, 
in very indigent circumstances for some 
years, received information a few days ago 
that she had fallen heiress to an estate in 
Russia worth $2,500,000, She has gone to 
Russia to take charge of the property. 

Miss Wurrney’s “Sam Adams,” in the 
vestibule of the Boston Atheneum, Beacon 
street, has numerous visitors, all of whom 
express pleasure at its simple dignity and 
forceful expression. Those who have said 
‘a woman, neither by association or ac- 
quaintance, can model the figure of a man,” 
may well review their dictum by looking at 
this grand figure. 

Mrs. Gov. Hayes 1s a Kentucky lady, 
who freed her slaves herself. She is de- 
scribed as ‘‘a lady of high education, of the 
most graceful form, most pleasing manners, 
one who co-operates with and has always 
done credit to her husband, who aided and 
was with him, encountering with him and 
sharing his dangers in his military life—be- 
loved by the soldiers wherever she was.” 

Miss Eniza D. Everett, favorably 
known in Central and Western New York, 
and for the past few years a preceptress in 
a missionary school in Palestine, has trans- 
lated in Arabic, for use in her own and 
other schools, ‘“‘Steele’s Fourteen Weeks in 
Astronomy.” It is said to be finely exe- 
cuted. Miss Everett is an experienced 
teacher and well adapted to her chosen 
labor. 

Mrs. Bersy Jupp, who has recently died, 
was the mother of Dr. Judd, one of the 
early missionaries to the Sandwich Islands, 
At the age of seventy years Mrs. Judd went 
to Honolulu to live with her son. But a 
few years before the birth of Mrs, Judd the 
Sandwich Islands were first discovered. 
Within her lifetime they have been Chris- 
tianized and brought to the enjoyment of a 
peaceful civilization. Mrs. Judd was a sis- 
ter of Dr. Thomas Hastings, the well-known 
composer of sacred music. 

Miss Amy RosE.LE, one of the prettiesa 
and most charming actresses in London, is 
about to retire from the stage. On the 18th 
of September she will wed a member of the 
House of Lords, equally celebrated for his 
talent, money, and his charity. It isn’t 
every day an actress marries a duke, and, 
what is better, the duke has got the best of 
the bargain, for he will have the prettiest 
wife in England. Miss Roselle made her 
greatest success in ‘‘Our Boys,” which ran 
nearly 400 nights at the Vaudeville. 

Miss ANNA DICKINSON, says the New 
York Graphic, made a successful starring 
tour, and the result has confirmed her orig- 
inal determination. She has received more 
proposals for engagements from theatrical 
managers than she can possibly fill, next 
season, but has concluded an engagement 
for Philadelphia, beginning the last week 
in August. At the close of her Philadel- 
phia engagement, she will go West, and 
will make her début in New York during 
the holidays. She has completed a new 
play for the next season, called ‘‘The Jew- 
ess,” the successive acts of which represent 
the fortunes and persecutions of a Jewess 
in England, France, Geimany, Russia and 
the United States. She will take the lead- 
ing character herself, and those who have 
read the play praise it in the highest terms. 
She is now engaged on a play for Katha- 
rine Rogers, the well-known English act 
ress. 
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MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT. 





Among the numerous eccentrics of genius 
who flashed meteor-like across the public 
gaze during the French Revolutionary 
epoch few were so brilliant as the gifted 
but ill-fated Mary Wollstonecraft. Her 
public career and private misfortunes have 
been resuscitated by Mr. Kegan Paul, in his 
recently-published valuable life of her hus- 
band, William Godwin, and a cursory 
glance at her life and the new information 
he has been able to obtain from the family 
papers of her grandson, Sir Percy Shelley, 
and other sources, will not be without inter- 
est. 

Mary Wollstonecraft, as most biogra- 
phical dictionaries tell us, was born in 1759, 
and was one of a family of six children. 
Her parents, who seem to have led an un- 
happy kind of life together, do not appear 
to have done much for her except to mete 
out more than the ordinary modicum of 
castigation usual to the 18th century child 
who ran little risk of being spoilt by the 
sparing of the rod. The unfavorable aus- 
pices she was surrounded with during her 
girlhood probably developed the energetic 
strength of mind which made her future 
life of so remarkable a character. After a 
desultory sort of existence between Epping 
Forest and the Yorkshire Wolds, her family 
removed to London when she was about 
twenty years old. Shortly after her arrival 
in the British metropolis, she formed the 
acquaintance of one Frances Blood, who 
seems to have been, according to all ac- 
counts, quitea model young blue-stocking, 
and who indoctrinated her with ideas op- 
posed to the conventional modes of thought. 
They appear to have studied practical phil- 
anthropy together, for the fruit borne of 
their connection was aday-school ‘‘founded 
on liberal principles.” How long they 
would have continued experiments of this 
kind isamong the unknowables, but Dick- 
ens’s ‘fell disease,” consumption, under- 
mined the constitution of Miss Blood. She 
had to leave England for the south of 
Europe, and died on her way to Lisbon. 
Mary Wollstonecraft, in a Quixotic enthu- 
siasm of friendship, followed her to Portu 
gal, but too late to be of service, as her 
friend’s death had occurred before her arri- 
val. During her visit to the Continent she 
imbibed many of the philosophical and 
rather free ideas then current, and on her 
return must have been looked upon as quite 
a ‘‘travelled wonder,” as she seems to have 
been introduced to Dr. Samuel Johnson 
and other notables. After this we find her 
teaching Lord Kingsborough’s daughters at 
Bristol, and then making a plunge into lit- 
erature. A book on the ‘Education of 
Daughters,” for which she obtained the 
mumnificent sum of ten guineas, was quickly 
followed by a novel, ‘‘Mary: a Fiction,” a 
pathetic romance of the ‘“‘Clarissa Harlowe”’ 
style, narrating episodes in her friendship 
with Miss Blood. Having been pretty suc- 
cessful in these attempts, she took to her 
pen as a profession for the remainder of her 
life. Johnson, a leading London publisher, 
recognizing her literary capabilities, gave her 
Lavater’s ‘‘Physiognomy,”’ Necker’s ‘Re. 
ligious Opinions,” and other foreign works 
to translate. He then employed her on the 
compilation of school and children’s books 
of a higher and broader tone than usual, 
which were and were considered a great 
advance on those then in use. The Ana- 
lytical Review, a famous magazine of the 
period, published some of her articles, and 
this, together with other similar labor, 
greatly improved her somewhat crude style. 
Nearly all her literary earnings she gave up 
to the use of her relatives, paid her father’s 
debts and made him comfortable for the rest 
of his life, bought one brother a commission 
in the army, and settled another on an 
American farm. Acting as the family 
Lady Bountiful, she also sent one sister to 
Paris to be ‘‘finished,” and another to an 
expensive college. Her occasional appear- 
ances in print do not appear to have been 
much noticed until she essayed her talents 
on a reply to Edmund Burke’s work on the 
“French Revolution.” Although this really 
extraordinary composition of Mary Woll- 
stonecraft is commonly regarded as a sort 
of pamphlet, it is full of genuine feeling 
and ot a strange sort of dithyrambic inspir- 
ation. The more liberal portion of the 
British public, which had been keenly 
watching the struggle between privilege 
and popular rights in France, hailed it with 
enthusiasm. 

The confidence born of this success led 
her to indite the volume on which her last- 
ing renown reposes, the celebrated ‘Vindi- 
cation of the Rights of Woman,” and which 
was written in six weeks. This was the 
first work which presented the demands of 
the Woman Suffragists, and those who will 
take the trouble to compare the utterances 
of Susan B. Anthony, Lillie Devereux Blake 
and other ‘‘Rightists,” with Mary Wollstone- 
craft's composition, will soon discover that 
not much progress has been made by the 
sisterhood in their arguments. The same 
now hackneyed expressions about “taxa- 
tion without representation,” “consent of 
the governed,” and the like, will be found 
scattered as freely through its pages as 
through the report of a speech at a Cooper 
Institute Woman’s convention. Whatever 
may be the merits or demerits of the book 





none can doubt the authoress honestly be- 
lieved in her mission; noris it open to doubt 
that the state of the English laws about 
women tended seriously to degrade the 
social condition of women in the last cen- 
tury. 

Talleyrand, in a volume on ‘National 
Education,” written at the beginning of the 
French Revolution, had made a bid for pop- 
ular favor by asserting that to see one half of 
the human race excluded by the other from 
all participation in government was a polit- 
ical phenomenon it was impossible to ex- 
plain; and this bold statement led Mary 
Wollstonecraft to use the name of the un- 
frocked Bishop of Autun in the dedication 
of her “Vindication.” She ran savagely 
foul, also, of Jean Jacques Rousseau and 
of two well-meaning but forgotten lumina- 
ries, the Abbe Gregoire and Fordyce, who 
had come forward on behalf of the ‘‘wrongs” 
of her sex, but whose views she found not 
sufficiently liberal. The pages of her 
“Rights of Woman” bristle with attacks 
upon these would-be reformers, but her 
“‘goose-quill” darted its poison particularly 
at Rousseau, who had uttered what ap- 
peared to her fearful blasphemies concern- 
ing the developement of women, and who, 
being disgusted at what he considered the 
artificial manners and false bases of society, 
clamored for a relapse from civilization into 
barbarism. 

The life of Mary Wollstonecraft, accord- 
ing to Kegan Paul, has never been properly 
understood. and if the documents now 
brought forward for the first time are gen- 
uine, which none can doubt, it must be ac- 
knowledged she has been a most unjust- 
ly calumniated woman. Her exoneration 
comes ‘‘better late than never.” 

After the publication of the ‘Rights of 
Woman,” she formed an acquaintance with 
Fuseli, the artist and critic, the man of 
“raw pork” and imagination, which nearly 
brought about some awkward complica- 
tions, but as he happened to be married and 
she was then as ascetic a devotee of the 
most entire celibacy as the Shakers of our 
days, nothing more terrible occurred than 
two severe heart-aches. 

Her platonic friendship not having been 
a success she retired in disgust to the Conti- 
nent, and in Paris made the acquaintance 
of the leading revolutionary characters, in- 
cluding Rouget de I'Isle, the author of the 
‘‘Marseillaise,” whom she described as “a 
handsome man, but a little too broad in the 
face, and plays sweetly on the violin.” 
Thomas Paine and Archibald Hamilton 
Rowan were also among her friends. She 
saw Louis XIV. and the Girondists led to 
execution, and being a British subject 
nearly lost her own head by the guillotine. 
At the charming village of Neuilly, outside 
Paris, she wrote her ‘‘Historical and Moral 
View of the French Revolution.” 

It was in Paris she met Gilbert Imlay, an 
American Revolutionary hero, the author 
of a three-volume novel, ‘‘The Emigrants,” 
and of a ‘‘Topographical Description of 
the North-western Territory of North Amer- 
ica.”” From mutual esteem the friendship 
of Imlay and Mary Wollstonecraft ripened 
into passionate love and culminated in a 
union upon which most of the odium at- 
tached to her name had been based, on the 
ground that she held marriage so much in 
contempt as to have formed an improper 
liaison. 

Godwin's recent biographer has care- 
fully gone through the proofs against her 
and has satisfactorily disposed of much of 
the obloquy resting on her memory. Not- 
withstanding she argued in favor of freer 
divorce at a time when divorce was next to 
impossible, she was not antagonistic to nor 
even attached to the fundamental princi- 
ples of the matrimonial relation. All she 
desired was that the individual rights of 
two partners should be as sacred after 
as before marriage. 

In investigating the connection between 
Mary and Inlay the fact must not be over- 
looked that civil and sacramental marriage 
had been abolished in France by revolu- 
tionary law. All that was then necessary 
to a union was the choice of the contract- 
ing parties, and the children of such con- 
tract held a legal status in the matter of pro- 
perty. Further, the revised French law 
held that on the name of the man being 
taken by the woman and the status of both 
being declared, the latter should enjoy all 
the rights formerly appertaining to a wife. 
In the case of Mary Wollstonecraft these 
conditions were strictly complied with, and 
therefore by the laws of the country in 
which she then resided, Mr. Imlay declared 
Mary Wollstonecraft to be his wife at the 
American Consulate in Paris. 

Further strong proofs abound to corrob- 
orate the true position of Mary Wollstone- 
craft. In a document, duly attested, Imlay 
acknowledges the validity of his marriage 
and recognizes her as his wife by authoriz- 
ing her to transact business for him. In 
this formal paper he repeatedly styles her 
‘Mary Imlay, my best friend and wife,” 
and ‘‘Mrs. Imlay.” 

Most of her letters before her second mar- 
riage preserved to us bear the signature 
“Mary Imlay,” and this is another strong 
proofin herfavor. She was further accept- 
ed by all her friends as Imlay’s wife. Mrs. 
Opie, the Quaker authoress, in a letter still 
in existence, writes that ‘‘whatever she had 





seen for the first time had always disap- 
pointed her, except Mrs. Imlay and the 
Cumberland Lakes;” and Robert Southey, 
the poet, observes in a note to Cottle, “Of 
all the lions or JéterutiI have seen here Mary 
Imlay’s countenance is the best, infinitely 
the best; the only fault in it isan expression 
somewhat similar to what the prints of 
Horne Tooke display—an expression indi- 
cating superiority; not haughtiness, not sar- 
casm, in Mary Imlay, but still it is unpleas- 
ant. Her eyes are light brown, and al- 
though the lid of one of them is affected 
by alittle paralysis, they are the most mean- 
ing I ever saw.” Mrs. Siddons, Mrs. Inch- 
bald, Holcroft, in fact, every one who knew 
her, shared the same belief regarding her 
union with Imlay. 

Her confidence in her husband was un- 
bounded, but unfortunately it was unworth- 
ily grounded, for Imlay, a man of no home 
sympathies, shortly after she became a 
mother left her in Paris on pretense of hav- 
ing business at Havre. She followed him 
to London, but found he had thrown her 
aside as a playthingand formed another at- 
tachment with a strolling actress, and with 
apparent impunity, because of the illegali- 
ty of their marriage under the laws of Eng- 
land. 

After attempts to commit suicide on two 
occasions and many dismal fluctuations of 
hope and despair, she banished the image of 
the fickle Imlay, and like another Ariadne 
found a more divine companion. 

Less than a year after her desertion she 
met William Godwin, the author of ‘Po- 
litical Justice” and ‘‘Caleb Williams.” Their 
mutual appreciation terminated in a mar- 
riage which took place at old St. Pancras’s 
Church, near London, March 29, 1797. 
Every excuse can be made for this marriage 
even if we remember the prior connection 
which morally had been dissolved by Im- 
lay’s desertion, and the fact that her first 
marriage cculd not be accepted in England 
legally, although it would have been entire- 
ly so in Scotland. 

The story of the union of this queerly- 
matched couple, who loved each other to 
distraction, but did not live in the same 
house, and between whom the most formal 
letters passed, is one of the oddest on record. 
The characteristic epistles Mr. Kegan Paul 
has printed show that their conduct arose 
from a desire ‘‘to place the marital relations 
on a more independent basis.” 

In one of the charming passages Godwin 
has left us descriptive of their married life, 
he tells us: ‘‘We agreed also in condemning 
the notion, prevalent in many situations in 
life, that a man and his wife cannot visit in 
mixed society, but in company with each 
other, and we rather sought occasions of 
deviating from than of complying with this 
rule.” 

Mrs. Godwin died on the 10th of Septem- 
ber, 1797, and the cleverest people in Eng- 
land echoed the wail of Godwin, who re- 
gretted ‘“‘the light lent him for a short time 
and then extinguished forever.” 

In the churchyard of old St. Pancras the 
remains of Mary Wollstonecraft rested in a 
quiet grave, which became the altar before 
which were joined the hands and hearts of 
Percy Bysshe Shelley, the poet, and her 
daughter, Mary Godwin, and beneath which 
in later years were laid the remains of Wil- 
liam Godwin, ‘‘one who wished it to be 
written as one who loved his fellow-men,” 
and whom the tender heart of a wife knew 
to be “‘the kindest, best man in the world.” 
For years they lay side by side. Only a few 
years ago, as will be remembered, the lov- 
ing hands of the present Sir Percy and Lady 
Shelley carried them to Bournemouth and 
deposited them by the side of her daughter, 
Mary Shelley, within a few yards of a man- 
sion in which a silver urn preserves a little 
handful of the ashes of him who perished 
(whether by storm or crime will never now 
be determined) within sight of lovely Spez- 
zia. 

The admirers of Mary Wollstonecraft in 
this country ought to be grateful to Mr. 
Kegan Paul for his first contribution to- 
wards a juster estimate, not of her abilities 
indeed, for those have long been rated at 
least as highly as they deserve by men of 
letters, but of her character and of her aims 
in life. Her memory is to be celebrated, 
we believe, in this city to-night by the ‘‘Wo- 
man’s Suffrage Society,” and certainly the 
Woman’s Suffrage Society has not always 
been so worthily employed.—N. Y. World. 
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SLAVERY STILL IN ENGLAND. 


The recent debate on the Woman's Suf- 
frage Bill, was chiefly remarkable for the 
long and hostile speech of John Bright. 
That gentleman once voted for the measure, 
but his perversion, by what adverse influ- 
ence accomplished we have no clue, has 
been thorough and complete. Mr. Bright 
seemed to concentrate all his power and come 
down like an avalanche determined to crush 
out the life that was and still is in it. He 
said it was for their own (the women’s) good 
he voted against it. Hedid not show where 
the good was, though. He says, “If all 
men and women voted, the general result 
must be the same, for, by an unalterable, 
natural law, strength was stronger than 
weakness, and, in the end, must prevail.” 
Here is the open and undisguised advocacy 
of the law of force as opposed to the law 





of right. It is not anew argument, but 
one which has been used as long as we have 
had any political history. The only new fea- 
ture is the promulgation of the worst prin- 
ciple of Toryism inthe name of Liberal- 
ism. The vital principle of civilized life, is 
the admission of right irrespective of power. 

Heaven help the women of England, for, 
if any race, or class, or part of a class of 
humanity, need elevation, it is the wo- 
men of England, who are treated in thou- 
sands of instances on a level with the brute. 
One has only to look at the state of Woman 
in the mining and manufacturing districts 
so numerous in England, not speaking of 
London, to raise her hands to God and ask 
piteously, ‘‘Why am I a woman?” 

In no place of the civilized world are wo- 
men so degraded as in that country, where, 
though a woman wears a crown, freedom is 
a mockery, and justice is indeed blindfold- 
ed. HELENA. 

Brooklyn, | = 2 
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THE IDEAL MOTHER. 


The following paper was read by Eliza- 
beth C. Hinckley, of Boston, at the closing 
exercises of Miss Garland’s Kindergarten 
Normal class, in Parker Memorial Hall, on 
the 7th ult: 

Lord Brougham once’said, ‘If I possess 
any good and bright qualities, I have to 
thank my mother, who instilled them into 
my mind when young.” 

The rich harvest of literary renown which 
Guizot reaped in after life itis said was due 
to his mother’s efforts when he was a child. 

Curran, the great Irish orator said, ‘‘If the 
world has ever attributed to me something 
more valuable than face or person, or than 
wealth, it was that my mother gave me a 
fortune from the treasures of her mind.” 

Lamartine, the French author writes, 
‘My education was wholly centered in the 
glance, more or less serene, and in the smile 
more or less open of my mother. I knew 
that she wished to make me a happy child, 
with a healthy mind and a loving soul, a 
creature of God, not a puppet of men.” 

Throughout all time many great and good 
men have freely acknowledged that they 
owed their highest success in life to the 
principles instilled into their souls in child- 
hood by good mothers. This influence for 
good or ill (and as a general thing I think 
we may safely say for good) has always 
been recognized and revered, and has been 
looked upon as a holy trust to be used with 
the greatest care, and with the tenderest 
love. 

But as civilization advances greater de- 
mands are made in every department of 
thought, action, life. Each one is expect- 
ed to know more of certain things, to do 
more, and to attain to more than his fathers 
did before him. What must mothers do 
and how mast they improve that they may 
be to the children of the future what moth- 
ers of the past have been to their children? 
A weighty question which cannot be too 
much thought of, talked about and discuss- 
ed. 

We start in life with a more distinct and 
visible development of the physical than 
the moral, mental or spiritual nature, so the 
first thing to be urged is a thorough knowl- 
edge of Physiology; and by that I do not 
mean that every girl in school should learn 
that she has so many bones in her arms and 
feet, and so many corpuscles in her blood, 
but she should be impressed with the idea 
that unless she properly clothes and exer- 
cises those arms and feet, the little corpus- 
cles will lack vitality, the circulation be im- 
paired and she will suffer the consequent 
results of weakened blood imperfectly per- 
forming its functions in the physical sys- 
tem. She should not only learn that she 
has a stomach and liver and ribs, but she 
should thoroughly understand that heavy 
skirts and tight bandages will surely com- 
press and disarrange these organs causing 
disease of many kinds. She should be 
taught the structure of her brains, and also 
the solemnity of their use and that to fritter 
them away on considerations of the number 
of ruffles on her dress, or the latest novel is 
a waste of the talent God has given her. 
Teach her the constituents of food that she 
may know the true nature of indigestion 
and dyspepsia, their causes and the way to 
avoid them, in short, teach her theoretically 
as much as you please, but give her that prac- 
tical knowledge that shall enable her to build 
up a sound body for the sound mind which 
we hope she is to have. Every young girl 
looks forward to the time when she shall be 
a wife and mother. It is right she should, 
for God has ordained it as the law of na- 
ture, and whatever is natural is right. The 
great trouble is that so many look upon it 
not as a sacred work which needs careful 
preparation, but as their only way of ob- 
taining a home and position in the world. 
Young men look upon their future career 
as husbands and fathers in a different way. 
Each has a life to live, a work to doasa 
man and while the man as well as the wo- 
man needs careful study of the duties of 
those peculiar relations, yet if he never mar- 
ries his life is not necessarily a failure al- 
though it may lack some essential elements 
of a perfectly developed one. So the girl 
should do more than look forward to moth- 
erhood, but in the preparation for its duties 
the first step should be such a knowledge of 
the laws of life and health as should start 
her child in this world with a good body 
and enable her to keep it so. 

Almost as soon, however, as the little life 
is begun the spark of affection is lighted 
and the little germ of heart sprouts and takes 
root calling most importunately for love and 
sympathy for its support and nourishment. 

he almost infinite patience and lowe of the 
mother-heart have been so well exemplified 
in the past that it would seem as if our ideal 
mother had little to learn in this direction. 
All who have known the care of a true 
mother have felt deep in their hearts her 
devotion and willingness to sacrifice every- 
thing, even life itself for the benefit of her 
children. 

In addition, however, to this judicious and 





affectionate care of the little one entrusted 
to her, the mother needs a good knowledge 
of human nature (to enable her to adapt the 
child to surrounding circumstances,) and 
what is more important still to adapt her 
method of teaching to the child. 

The physical wants attended to the moral 
develvopment is next to be thought of. 
Women as a class are generally considered 
more moral than men, but we shall never 
have the ideal mother until we have the 
ideal father. We must come to recognize 
the same moral standard for men that we 
do for women. There can be no advance 
without joint action. Men and women rise 
or fall together. Unconsciously they in- 
fluence each other, and until men shall be 
as pure and chaste in their ideal as women, 
there can be no great progress in morals, 
You may say vice and wickedness have de- 
creased since the earlier times. Yes, vio- 
lent forms have, but there is a subtle im- 
morality permeating society, which cannot 
be caught and convicted by law, and which 
springs from the same lack of noble princi- 
ple. Women have always been said to have 
a purifying influence. Never was there 
more need that they should exercise it than 
to-day. Let young women take a firm 
stand for pure and simple morality. Let 
them demand that young men shall be as 
careful of their reputation as young men 
require young women to be of theirs; and, 
let them also have a high and noble ideal 
for themselves that they may show by their 
lives the verification of the principles they 
urge. Until women and men shall feel that 
they must be pure and noble themselves, 
they can never have an elevating parental 
influence. We must be what we would 
teach. But women have always been using 
just such influence as this, and yet the 
world is very far wrong. Many things are 
needed to set it right, but one thing con- 
nected with this subject is surely necessary. 
Woman must be free to choose her own 
sphere and to work in it honorably. Just 
so long as she is satisfied with her present 
condition just so long will her influence for 
good be hampered. What sadder sight 
than the disrespectful and sneering tones of 
young boys towards women, oftentimes their 
mothers. And frequently it is not because 
the boys are darenpecttal as a rule, or be- 
cause the mothers are not what they should 
be, but because catching the general tone of 
society that women are inferior, young pev- 
ple imitate their elders in that as in other 
things, and quite unconsciously borrow the 
opinion with the tone, and so it goes on 
from generation to generation. It rests 
with women in a great measure to change 
this feeling and take the position for which 
nature intended them. Now it is not meant 
that Woman should become Man; that is 
neither possible nor desirable, for 
‘Woman is not undevelopt man; but diverse: 
Not like to like, but like in difference. 

Yet in the long years liker must they grow; 

The Man be more of Woman, she of Man; 

He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 

Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the world; 

She mental breadth, nor fail in childward care, 

Nor lose the childlike in the larger mind; 

Self reverent each, and reverencing each, distinct in 
individualities.”’ 

To gain such relations and to become such 
characters the woman should have the 
same opportunity to be a true, inde pendent 
woman that the man has to be a true, in- 
dependent man, and when she is such an 
one, just as much defference should be 
shown her, and she should have an equal 
voice in affairs public and private;¢for be- 
fore we can have noble mothers we must 
have noble women fully developed in every 
direction. 

Thirdly, we come to what is called in 
common parlance, education. Although 
education should begin with life and con- 
tinue forever, still there comes a time when 
the child must be taught the three elemen- 
tary branches at least, and as much more as 
his parents can allow time and money for- 
It has been thought that if mothers did not 
know much of books it was of no conse- 
quence; all that would be attended to in 
the school; but the more the mother has 
even of book knowledge, the more can she 
sympathize with her child; the more will 
she appreciate his position, and realize if he 
be doing his utmost, or if he is being 
crowded to the danger of his health and 
strength. No one can enteras well into the 
feelings of another as he who has been 
over the same ground himself; so the more 
our ideal mother knows the better, although 
this need not be urged so much as other 
things, because the subject of education in 
just this sense already gets a large share of 
attention. But the time before achild goes 
to school and after he leaves, is not used for 
his greatest advantage. For five or six years 
nearly every child is allowed to educate him- 
self, almost without any direction. Fried- 
rich Freebel in his Kindergarten system 
holds up to mothers an ideal which if fol- 
lowed will do much to elevate and enlarge 
the educational influence of the next cen- 
tury. His own childhood was unhappy, and 
the story has been often told of his watch- 
ing workmen building a church and wish- 
ing he could make one. He tried with 
what blocks and stones he could find, but 
with his poor materials could do nothing 
and so gave up in despair. In maturer 
years this reminiscence of his childhood 
came to his mind with great force, and he 
went to work to develop the idea that chil- 
dren may do something with their hands 
which shall interest them and at the same 
time teach them something about surround- 
ing objects, and give them some practical 
knowledge. How much more natural to 
develop a child’s mind by giving him ob- 
jects no matter how familiar, and making 
him think systematically and thoroughly 
about them, than to take the study of Greek 
fora mental exercise as did John Stuart 
Mill at three years of age. 

What could be more useful for a mother 
than a thorough knowledge of these princi- 
ples and laws, that she may from infancy 
mold the plastic clay in her hands with a pur- 
pose! There is so much to be learned and so 
much to be done in this world that we cannot 
afford to lose three or four years from life, 
even though they be the early ones. 

Then there are the later years of a moth- 
er’s life, that are so often given entirely to 
household duties and family cares, to the 
exclusion of that self-development which 
should keep her the peer of her husband, 
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and make her children look up to her as the 
one person, in whom, as in the days of 
childhood, they can have confidence. This 
jis a hard thing to accomplish, sometimes 
nigh impossible, but so important that every 
effort should be made to curtail other work 
that some time may be left to keep the 
mother a woman of the highest order, and 
to broaden and deepen her culture in every 
direction. 

The crowning element in our ideal mother 
must be a strong development of the spir- 
itual nature. She must have a loving trust 
and reverence powerful enough to impress 
the child, and by her very presence inspire 
him with the same feelings. The reasoning 
faculties do not show themselves early, but 
the child instinctively recognizes the rever- 
ent acts of others, and through love of 
father and mother is led, though not always, 
through the same conceptions, to better un- 
derstand and love the Author of all life. 
The true mother, who realizes the impor- 
tance of her work, and conscientiously 
strives to accomplish it, has no easy task 
before her,—many will be the anxious mo- 
ments, many a time will she feel that her 
labors have been in vain; but if she perse- 
yere with intelligent purpose, constantly 
studying the child nature, and ever ready to 
adopt new and improved methods, in due 
time her efforts will bear fruit in pure and 
noble lives. 

“With aching hands and bleeding feet, 
We dig and heap, lay stone on stone, 
We bear the burden and the heat 
Of the long day, and wish ‘twere done: 
Not till the hours of light return 
All we have built do we discern.” 
—_—__—_—__ #oe — 


JOHN AND JENNIE. 





Among the signs that Woman is passing 
from the condition of pupilage to one of 
responsibility, is the increase of plain speak- 
ing in the orations delivered to her at the 
numerous school anniversaries of the sea- 
son, and the serious way in which even her 
foibles and her petty faults, that were but 
recently the theme only of the social satir- 
ist, are made matters of direct reproof and 
serious counsel. One of these foibles, for 
instance, was the subject of remark from 
Lord Dufferin, governor-general of Canada, 
—and a very sensible man,—at the Quebec 
normal school, last week. It was the prac- 
tice of printing young women’s nicknames 
in items and prize lists, and what not else. 
In the United States, he noted, Miss Grant, 
daughter of the occupant of the most au- 
gust position in the world, was, before her 
marriage, commonly referred to as ‘‘Nel- 
lie,” as though the paragraphists had been 
her playfellows from infancy, and Lady 
Dufferin had become ‘‘Kate” in the elegant 
phraseology of a United ‘States magazine. 
The practice, he said, was not without sig- 
nificance when it became a national charac: 
teristic. 

Lord Dufferin spoke of this mischief in 
the right place. Contrast the catalogues of 
a men’s college and a women’s college, a 
boys’ school and a girls’ school, or contrast 
the lists of male and female pupils in an in- 
stitution that educates both. On the one 
side, John, Thomas, William, Richard and 
the rest wear their undisguised names. Im- 
agine the disgust we should feel at ‘“John- 
nie Smith,” ‘Willie Brown,” ‘Tommie 
Jones,” and ‘“‘Dickie Robinson,” and so on, 
down a list of college graduates. But just 
that we see in the lists of every seminary 
or college for women. Vassar and Mount 
Holyoke are not much better than the mer- 
est fashionable school for ‘‘finishing young 
ladies.” The same head-roll of Maggies, 
Annies and Jennies greets us from top to 
bottom. Lord Dufferin spent much of his 
indignation on the newspaper paragraphist ; 
but that provoking person merely chroni- 
cles the usage of the world he observes. 
Doubtless Miss Grant registered her name 
on the alumni list as ‘‘Nellie,” and every- 
body called her so; and Lady Dufferin suf- 
fered from the maltreatment of a general 
custom, for which the women themselves 
are responsible. 

In the growing liberty of Woman, in her 
assumption of equal place and work, in her 
mounting competition with man, this triv- 
ial flippancy is one of the symbols of the 
day of toys and petting that thrusts itself 
very inconsistently in the way. At home 
the girls may soften their names into fan- 
cied euphemy as they please, or as their 
loved and loving ones please, but such 
household, hearth-stone names are not for 
public use. The world and the business 
we are called to do init are not captured by 
fooling, even of the most charming, femi- 
nine description. John and Jane may 
start on even terms, but between John and 
Jennie there are odds in favor of John.— 
Spring fie ld Re publican. 
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TONGUES OFF! 








If we go toa fair, we find the delicate 
pieces of workmanship labeled ‘‘Hands off!” 
but those are only the works of man, while 
we claim to be ourselves more intricate 
pieces of workmanship of a higher power. 
But still, we have never been labeled for 
our protection either ‘Hands off!” or 
‘Tongues off!” 

So here we are, poor innocent mortals, 
or guilty ones, just as that ‘“‘unruly mem- 
member” sees fit to call us—to be lashed 
around by the tongues of the ‘“‘many- 
headed,” with as mueh fury and as little re- 
gard as the waves of an ocean would show 
when they hurl themselves during a storm 
on a rocky coast. 

Hold your hand out with some salt in it 
to a cow, and by the time she has eaten the 





salt from it, you will feel relieved of a dis- 
agreeable task, and almost relieved of some 
of the skin of your hand. Many persons’ 
tongues are just as rough as if they be- 
longed to the bovine species, and the indi- 
vidual they have been applied to is left in 
rather an irritable if not a skinless condi- 
tion. After he has run the gauntlet of gos- 
sip and scandal, his mental elbows, knuckles 
and joints are pretty well skinned; so he 
retires, until those mental projections of 
his have been re-coated, and until his pur- 
suers have found another victim. ° When 
he comes forth again, simultaneously every 
tongue begins to wag, as if they were set in 
motion by some powerful steam-engine, 
and had been particularly lubricated for the 
occasion, But the wagging soon ceases, 
for they find that their heretofore victim 
has come out in an armor of indifference, 
which lets their missiles drop to the ground, 
as water drops off from an oiled surface. 

As these people are like crows after car- 
rion, they have no sooner demolished one 
victim, than they start in pursuit of another; 
and great is the human cawing, when they 
have discovered the scent of another vic- 
tim. Crows are useful in their places, but 
when human beings, at this day and age of 
the world, try to make crows of themselves, 
they are starting at the wrong end of the 
Darwinian theory. No matter what an in- 
dividual does or thinks of doing, it is the 
signal for a general uprising of the “unruly 
members.” If a person tries to shield a 
friend, immediately the guns are fired at 
him, and he is fortunate if he escapes with- 
out having a life-long scandal connected 
with his name. 

As soon as a man is sent to Congress, or 
becomes president of the United States, im- 
mediately his past career is unearthed, and 
the carrion-seekers start in hot pursuit 
after the first scent of a ‘‘developement.” 
Occasionally, however, these so-called truth- 
seekers meet with aman who gives them 
to understand in the most convincing man- 
ner—Tongues off! 

There are about 40,000,000 of people in 
the United States, and about one-half of 
those are women. According to the pre- 
mise laid down, that it takes the whole of a 
man’s tongue to equal half of a woman's, 
then, taking man’s tongue as the basis, we 
have 20,000,000 of men with 20,000,000 of 
tongues, of course, unless some one of 
them has bitten out his tongue to spite his 
teeth; and as there are 20,000,000 of wo- 
men, and as each woman’s tongue equals 
two masculine tongues, then the women of 
the United States are in possession of 40,- 
000,000 of tongues plus the 20,000,000 be- 
longing to the masculine persuasion; thus 
giving us 60,000,000 tongues to be called 
into action whenever the occasion demands 
Just imagine the amount of power it takes 
to keep all those tongues in motion! The 
amount of muscular power used, in gossip- 
ing during the time any public scandal is 
being circulated in the newspapers, would, 
if concentrated, keep all the cotton mills 
in Lowell running for the same length of 
time. 

Tongues off, gentlemen! and save all 
your surplus strength to mend garden gates 
and help your wives take care of the 
younger generation. Tongues off, ladies! 
and use your extra muscular power to 
darn stockings and improve your minds. 
Tongues off! those of you who have not 
younger generations to take care of, nor 
garden gates tomend. Tongues off! all of 
you who have not minds to improve, nor 
stockings to darn. Tongues off! one and 
all; for your name is legion and you work 
destruction. KETERURAHMAJINAH, 

~e>e 
WAGES OF WOMAN. 

Viewing this question abstractly, Wom- 
an ought to receive the same wages as man 
for doing the same work equally well. This 
is justice. But, unfortunately for the labor- 
er, justice is one thing, business another. 
The business maxim is, ‘‘Buy cheap, sell 
dear.” 

This applies to labor as well as merchan- 
dise. 

It costs nearly as much to live this year 
as last, and the laborer ought in justice to 
receive as much for his labor. But he does 
not. Laborers can be hired at little more 
than half of last year’s price. The only 
reason of any value to be given for this is 
that laborers are competing with each other 
for employment. 

If a merchant chooses to have an able- 
bodied man do the work of an errand-boy, 
he has to pay not the wages of the boy, but 
such wages as the man can command in 
some other employment. In this case it is 
not the value of the work performed, but 
the ability of the worker to earn wages in 
some other employment, that decides the 
price to be paid for this particular work. 
So with Woman: it is not the worth of the 
labor, but her ability to earn in some other 
employment that fixes the price of her 
labor. 

Man gets more for teaching than Woman, 
not because he teaches any better, but be- 
cause some other calling is open to him in 
which he could earn as much as he does in 
teaching. For Woman such callings are 
rare, She has many competitors, he has 


price for the same work. The most prom- 
inent reason for this great competition 
among female laborers seems to be their in- 
ferior physical strength. 

J. F. Hosmer. 
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REPLY TO THE NATION. 


It seems to us as though the New York 
Nation took a very narrow view of the pos- 
sibilities of both masculine and feminine 
character. It is humiliating, to think that 
women are capable of but one prominent 
virtue. ‘‘Masculine business honesty, and 
womanly virtue.” In the Nation's arti- 
cle replying to T. W. H’s article in Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL where he gave five wo- 
men’s estimate of Belknap’s guilt, it takes 
the ground that ‘‘Woman’s honesty is only 
the superficial quality of love of approba- 
tion,” that ‘‘she has no inherent sense of 
honesty.”” Those four women who could 
not see any particular wrong in Belknaps 
irregularities, probably answered from a 
relative view of the case as compared to 
the existing political standard of honesty, 
and not from their innate sense of abstract 
right and wrong. In this light 1 coincide 
with them, and further, it seems contempt- 
ably mean to me, that men knowing them- 
selves equally dishonest, should put on sol- 
emn faces and condemn him.  ‘‘There 
should be honor among thieves.” 

The Nation concedes to men the particu- 
lar virtue of business honesty. But we 
think they have failed lamentably in their 
prominent quality. The highest ideal of 
honesty from a business point of view, must 
be justice to those whom they have help- 
lessly in their power. How few men are 
willing even now to be just or even honest 
in the business of politics, government and 
universal equal rights with Woman? But 
‘woman's prominent virtue is morality,” 
says the Nation. Wewould ask how wo- 
mankind are to be universally moral if men 
are naturally immoral. Has there not 
then got to be victims? Do men propose 
to continue to set aside a certain percentage 
of womankind as sacrifices, to be murdered 
socially and spiritually’ How can Woman 
keep home pure, while the immoral hus- 
band brings into his own family the retri 
bution consequent upon his impurity; viz , 
fearful, incurable disease? 

If human character is capable of only one 
prominent virtue, why not have the two 
sexes try to develop a similar quality’ 
Would they not thus become more compan- 
ionable? BETH. 

San Francisco, Cal. 





HUMOROUS. 

Counter-claims—Shopping bills. 

Hearty laugh—One that gets down among 
the ribs. 


The first man who ever went round the 
world—The man in the moon. 


A man’s credit must be bad indeed when 
he can’t borrow trouble. 


An author says that one of the uses of ad- 
versity isto bring us out. That is true, par- 
ticularly at the knees and elbows. 

‘“Mamma, can a door speak?” ‘‘Certain- 
ly not, my dear.” ‘Then, why did you 
tell Ann, this morning, to answer the door?” 

The extreme hight of misery is a small 
boy witha new pair of boots and no mud 
puddle. 

There is a great falling off of little boys 
who try to ride on the hind end of a street 
car, 

Why is dew like a falling star? One is 
mist on earth,and the other missed from 
heaven. 

Why may a tipsy man fall into the river 
with impunity? Because he won't drown 
as long as his head swims. 

Charles Lamb, when speaking of one of 
his rides on horseback, remarked that ‘‘all 
at once his horse stopped, but he kept right 
on, 

Curran was once asked by one of his 
brother judges, ‘‘Do you see anything ridic- 
ulous in this wig?” ‘‘Nothing but the 
head,” was the reply. 

An Optical Illusion.—A chandler having 
had some candles stolen, a person bid him 
be of good cheer. ‘‘for in ashort time,” said 
he, ‘1am confident they will all come to 
light.” 

At arecent dinner of shoemakers, the fol- 
lowing toast was given: ‘‘May we have all 
the women in the country to shoe and all 
the men to boot.” 

A Georgia colored man has indulged in 
but twenty minutes’ sleep per night for the 
last five years, and the poultry in that neigh- 
borhood are in the same fix. 

Aman called ona dilatory debtor, and 
politely said: ‘‘if you'll pay me the amount 
of your bill immediately, you'll oblige me; 
if not, I shall have to oblige you.” 

An enterprising but ignorant South 
American has sent to an Albany locomo- 
tive shop for one hundred ‘‘cow-catchers.” 
He expects to use them in taking wild cattle 
onthe plains of Paraguay, in place of the 
lasso. 

The king ot Holland isnot a miser. The 
other day, when a laborer stopped the royal 
carriage from going into the river, the king 
handed him forty cents, and smiled a smile 
worth thirty-five cents more. 

A Frenchman who has lived in America 
for some years, says: ‘‘When they build a 
railroad the first thing they do is to break 
ground. This is done with great ceremony. 
Then they break the stockholders. This is 


“How doth the little busy bee,” ete,— 
may try the following Chinese version: 
“How? Sie belly small chin-chin sting bug 
Im-im implove ebly sixty minnit all a time. 
Go, pickee up sting-bug juice all a day 

All kin’ places ‘loun’ flowers jest got busted.” 





WOMAN'S Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
North College Avenue and Twe uty first St., Phil. 
The twenty-seventh winter session will open on 
Thursday, Oct. 6th, in the commodious new College 
Building. Clinical instruction is given in the Wo- 
man’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, Wills’ and Orthopedic 
Hospitals Spring Course of Lectures, practical 
demonstrations, and Winter Quizzes are free (except 
for expense of material) to all Matriculants of the 
year. Address 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M. Dean, 
North College Ave and 21st St., Philadelphia. Pa. 
im27 
| ASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
4 AUBURNDALE, (near Boston.) Mass. Delightful 
home; special care of health, manners and morals. 





‘Address, CHARLES C. BRAGDON, 
. _ ae pal. 
PRICE LIST 
OF 


G. B. ULLMAN & CO's, 


FASHIONABLE 


Address and Visiting 
CARDS. 


Cards printed in good style on good stock 
at short notice, and sent post paid to any 
part of the United States or Canadas at the 
following rates: 


i) White Bristol, one name, 25 cts. 
25 White Bristol, one name, 15 cts. 
50 Tinted Bristol, Granite or Plaid, one 

color or mixed, 30 cts. 
25 cards one name, Ww cts. 
Snowflake, Marble, Repp, Damask and 

Enamel, per dozen, 20 cts, 
50 cards one name, 50 cts. 


We have over one hundred styles 
M URNIN AR 25 for 30 cents or 50 
for 5) cents. Sample 
for 3 cent stamp. 
IN ORDER 


to introduce our Cards we will send 20 cards, 
no two alike, including snowflake, Marble, 
Repp, Damask, Enamel, Granite, Plaid, 
Tinted, &e., printed in your own name, for 
15 CTS, Ji ordering say you want a 
“general mixture.” 8 packs 8 names, all 
mixed, for $1. 
4 x ws we Ty T As A 
AGENTS WANTED 

in every town and city in the United States and Can- 
adas, to whom we offer inducements unsurpassed by 
any firm in the United States. A complete outfit of 
our Chromo, Glass, Marble, Snow Flake, Satin, Repp, 
Damask, Tinted and White Bristol. 1 of every 
quality with special price list to agents for 25 cents. 
f an agert sends usa $2 order keep back price paid 


for the outfit. 
SAMPLES 


of Snowflake, Marble, Enamel, Repp, Damask, 
Tinted and White Bristol, and copy of the Boston 
Rambler, a %-column paper, full of interesting read- 
ing matter, and containing list and full particulars of 
over 100 styles of the most fashionable cards, sent 
for 3cent stamp. No free samples. 

Address all orders to 


G, B. ULLMAN & CO., 


Winter Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


3m25 





House Keeper's Delight. S| ] VE R 
A scientifically prepared arti-\— 4Y Tully 
cle which at once imparts a rich 
and royal lustre lasting twice the 
time of any other stove dressing 
in existence. 
This polish being in paste 
form, is at all times ready for 7 — 
use. Saves time, labor, and the M¢ )¢ YN 
two great annoyances to which : 
all other preparations are sub- 
ject, viz: dust and smell. Also 
preserves the iron. One trial 
will be a sufficient guarantee for 
its continued use, and the most -, 
skeptical will at once acknowl Sy’ | ‘( ) VE 
edge it superior to all other pol- 
ishes in the market; it will last 
longer than any of the dusty, 
offensive, solid polishes that 
cause so much time and trouble 
to mix, save the soiling of your 


hands, and you have no dishes( LOSS 


lying around the kitchen. 
Ask your grocer for it. Ask 
your stove dealer for it. Ask all 
furniture dealers for it. 
Agents Wanted, 
From $3.00 to $5.00 per day 
made easily, 
Send 10 cents and stamp for samples, 
Address Ure Chemical Company, 138 Harriso 
Avenue, Boston, Mass. 3m15 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


TINETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
4 best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 
7.’ 7 12m13 
can be made over into new and modern styles. We 
reweld and repolish broken combs, supply teeth or 
arts missing, and make the same practically new. 
nformation if desired will be given by mail. 
Cc, D,. Waterman & Co., 


4w22 420 Washington St., Boston. 


Probate Confiscation and the Unjust Laws 
which Govern Women, by Mrs. J. W. Stow. A 
book of two hundred and fifty pages (12 mo) printed 
on tinted paper, and handsomely bound in cloth with 
a lithographic frontispiece of the author. Price two 
dollars. Sold by subscription only. 

Send post-office draft to Mrs. Stow, 1018 Stockton 
Street. San Francisco. 


DRESS REFORM ROOM 
MRs, M.A. WHITAKER, 


NO. 212 SOUTH 11TH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Dr. C. W. Calkins, 


So long and favorably known on Pleasant Street, 
this city, as a kind and skillful Physician, has re- 
turned to Boston to reside permanently, and opened 
an office at 293 Tremont Street, where he 
hopes to receive the patronage of his old friends, 
atients from out of town can be provided with 
good accommodations if desired while under treat- 
ment. 

Special attention given to diseases of Women and 
Children. 3m14 


DENTOPHILE! 


Cleansing and Preserving the Teeth. 


“Pure, pleasant, effective.""— The Golden Rule. 
smeally a superior article."—Sugfolk County Jour- 
na, 

“Free from injurious substances.,’-— Daily Evening 
Traveller. 

“One of the best arti¢les in the market,’’—Boston 
Evening Transcript. 


Prepared by D. G. STRAWN 


Practical Dentist, 
2279 Washington Street, Boston. 
G2" For sale by al! Druggists. 3m16 


Madame FOY'S 


Corset skirt Supporter. 


Increases in Popularity 


every yoan and 
For ‘HEALTH, COMFORT and 
STYLE is acknowledged THE 
BEST ARTICLE of the kind ever 
made. 

For sale by all leading jobbers 
and retailers. Beware of imita- 
tions and infringements. 
MANUPACTUERD SOLELY BY 

FOY & HARMON, 
New Haven, Conn. 


neta 
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LADIES 
Call at Storer’s Bleachery 


673 Washington Street opposite Beach, and have your 
Straw, Leghorn, Fei:, Neapolitan and Chip Hats made 
into the latest styles. One flight only. 12 


WILL WONDERS EVER CEASE? | 


Attention is called to the fact that I have discovered 
a ry by which the Hair can be Restored, even 
when a person has become completely bald, or has 
been so for a number of years. Any persons who 
may be ba.d, or who are losing their hair, can have the 
same restored by application at my office. My treat- 
ment for diseases of the scalp is purely scientific, and 
parties desirous of obtaining a good head of hair are 
requested to call. 

Baldness may arise from defective development of 
the pulps of the hair, or from defective circulation 
and nutrition; also from acute diseases preceding cer- 
tain diseases of the skin. The hair may fall off pre- 
maturely from various causes, or in the natural course 
of things, from old age. Any case I treat, no matter 
what ref be the canse, I will guarantee a full restora- 
tion of the hair, and to responsible parties, will not 
exact a fee until they are fully satisfied that I do all 

E 





that I claim. DR, PIERCE, 
339 Tremont Street Boston, 
NOR... 
N.A. MOSES & CO., 
FINE BOOTS 


aya 5 Te 
SHOES. 

Make a specialty of Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 
Boots, made on the 


McCOMBER LAST. 


Goods made to order at Short Notice. 


412 WASHINGTON STREET. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
3m13 


“CORTICELLI 
SILK AND TWIST 


Should be kept for sale by all enterprising dealers in 
trimmings. When you cannot i it at your 
store, apply directly to the manufacturers. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 


No. 18 Summer St., 
NONOTUCK SILK CO. 


3m17 


10 PER CENT NET. 


Kansas, Missouri and Iowa Improved Farm First- 
Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We guarantee 
as an assurance that we loan not to exceed one-third 
of the actual value. In many years’ business have 
never lost a dollar. No customer of ours ever waited 
a day for interest or principal when due. Send for 
particulars. References in every State in the Union, 
who will confirm the above facts. 
ey ~ WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas. 

4iwl 


A. N. HARDY, 
Photographer, 
22 WINTER ST., BOSTON. 


Cards, Cabinets and Promenades, 





Pictures for frames of all sizes, finished in 
India Ink, Crayon, and Water Colors. 
Old pictures copied and enlarged. Prices reasonable. 
3m27 
ICE CREAM. 
Parties, Festivals, Societies, &c., supplied in any 


quantities. Cream can be sent to any of the sur- 
rounding towns. 


Philadelphia Ice Cream Co., 
31-2 Hamilton Place, 
BOSTON. 


4w25. 








POST-GRADUATE COURSE. 
[IX SEPTEMBER there will be opened at 


Chauncy-Hall School, 


Two Courses, one Literary, the other Scientific, for 
graduates of High Schools, and for ladies and gentle- 
men desiring to pursue a year’s study beyond ordinary 
school-work. 








done without ceremony.” 





few. Competition always lowers wages, 
either by giving less work to do, or less 


—Persons who are weary of saying,— 


te Agent for GEORGE FROST & CO., Boston, 
Mass. ly8 


For particulars, address, 
CUSHING & LADD. 
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The Woman’s Journal. 
—. Boston, July 15, 1876. _- @ 





Each subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
scription expires on his paper. Subscribers w ho are 
in arrears for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL are earnestly re- 

uested to send in their subscriptions. The change of 
‘ate on the wrapper of the paper will be their receipt. 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the Wo- 
MAN’s JOURNAL for sale. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 

Box 3638, Boston. 

All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 





THE MASSACHUSETTS PROHIBITIONISTS. 

The Prohibitory State Convention, which 
met in Tremont Temple on the 6th instant, 
has taken such advanced and radical action 
upon Woman Suffrage as places the Prohi- 
bitionists of Massachusetts far in advance 
of the Republicans, or any other political 
organization. For the first time it can truly 
be said, that, in Massachusetts at least, there 
exists a party organically pledged to Woman 
Suffrage. 

The tenth article of the platform declares 
“that as intemperance is the enemy of the 
home it deals its heaviest blows at the heart 
of Woman; that we therefore invite her 
earnest prayers and efficient work in behalf 
of our cause, and we look forward with 
eager hope for that day, to usher in which 
we pledge all the power we possess, when 
sex shall be no longer one of the conditions 
of suffrage, and she may be permitted to 
use the ballot, as she surely will, for her 
own protection, and for the protection of 
society against the cruel wrongs of the liquor 
traffic.” 

The reading of the resolve relating to suf- 
frage awakened great enthusiasm. Judge 
Pitman, as Chairman of the Committee on 
Resolutions, also read an ‘‘address to the 
people of Massachusetts, in which an ap- 
peal is made to the women of Massachu- 
setts to use their influence, great even while 
disfranchised, to make the protest at the 
ballot-box so graad and formidable that 
hereafter no decent man shall dare to legal- 
ize the invasion of their homes by the most 
terrible of foes.” 

The address and resolutions were adopted 
by a unanimous standing vote. 

Still more important action followed. 
Mr. Charles P. Wellman of Marblehead 
offered the following resolution, which was 
adopted by a unanimous vote :— 

Resolved, That hereafter women who are 
prohibitiunists in principle, and who possess 
the qualifications of age, residence, and ed- 
ucation required of male voters, are invited 
to take part in the primary meetings of the 
Prohibitionists, with an equal voice and vote 
in the nomination of candidates and the 
transaction of business. 

This last resolution is the one proposed 
to the Convention by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association. Its importance is appar- 
ent ata glance. It constitutes the Prohibi- 
tionists of Massachusetts a political party 
of men and women, united upon a basis of 
equal rights, and making Woman Suffrage 
one of its avowed objects. So far as is 
known, every one of these candidates is a 
pronounced friend of Woman Suffrage. 
John I. Baker, who leads the ticket, has 
been for many years an earnest suffragist, 
and as the Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Woman Suffrage, two years ago, 
reported in its favor. 

At: first sight, the Suffrage resolution 
seems defective in not demanding Woman 
Suffrage as a right, irrespective of all ques- 
tions of expediency. But when we consid- 
er that it must be carried, if at all, as a meas- 
ure, and upon grounds of pressing public 
interest, we are satisfied with the resolution 
as it stands. It will be the fault of the 
women if any Prohibition candidate is ever 
nominated hereafter who is not in favor of 
Woman Suffrage, since they are now en- 
titled to oppose such nominations and to 
vote them down inthe Primary meetings of 
that party. H. B. B. 
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MR. GARRISON’S “TESTIMONY.” 





The Progressive Friends are a small band 
of truth-seekers, who look to God as a uni- 
versal Father, and regard as one brother- 
hood the whole family of man. Every 
year they invite all of a kindred spirit to 
meet them at Longwood, Pennsylvania, 
during their annual gathering. At this 
time ‘‘testimonies” are read touching the 
highest themes of religion and human wel- 
fare, and the greatest questions of human 
concern are discussed. At these annual 
gatherings meet a few of the bravest, tru- 
est, purest, and most faithful men and wo- 
men. They have a deep and vital faith in 
God. Their faces are turned upward and 
forward. Their souls glow with the proph- 
et’s vision, and their hearts are brightened 
by the poet’s dream. They believe in a bet- 
ter life for man on earth, and work as those 
who have this vital transforming faith. In 
the best sense they are radicals, and holding 
the highest utterances of Jesus to their 
real meaning, they labor to translate these 
words into facts so as to hasten the coming 
of the kingdom of God. 

We have before us the report of the pro- 





ceedings of their last yearly meeting. 
Charles G. Ames went over from German- 
town to speak his broad and inspiring word. 
Mr. Garrison was present and lifted up his 
prophet voice. There were others of vari 
ous shades of thought and representatives 
of very different opinions, Still, they all 
were fired by that inner spirit of unity 
which animates and inspires genuine truth 
seekers. Mr. Garrison set forth the claims 
of Impartial Suffrage. He said that inthis 
Centennial year, when the nation is signally 
commemorating its separation from the 
mother country on the ground that *‘gov- 
ernment derives its just powers from the 
consent of the governed,” and that taxa- 
tion without representation is tyranny, it is 
cause for humiliation, that during the cen- 
tury that has passed, the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Declaration of Independence 
have been persistently and flagrantly disre- 
garded by disfranchising one-half of the 
whole population solely on account of their 
sex, and taxing them to the full extent of 
their property; thus proving that ‘ta gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, and 
for the people” has yet to be established, 
and that a new departure is needed to make 
our Constitution, laws and institutions con- 
form to the rights of human nature by 
abolishing all cast legislation, and putting 
the ballot into the hands of the women of 
the land as a matter of justice, self-protec- 
tion and equal rights. 

Let the voice of this prophet ring through 
the land especially during this Centennial 
year. Asthe nation commemoratesits first 
century, let it show its appreciation of its 
fathers by carrying forward their great 
principles of justice and freedom, and es- 
tablish in this land Impartial Suffrage. 

Ss 
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THE WOMAN ENGINEER. 





A correspondent of the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL in the No. of July 1st,reported what she 
had heard; viz., that Miss Allison who at- 
tended the engine in the Woman’s Pavilion, 
was so poorly paid, that she could not keep 
body and soul together. Miss Allison may 
have been ill from bad food, of which there 
is an abundance everywhere, but the facts 
are these: Miss Allison was regularly paid 
twelve dollars a week for her own services, 
andstwo dollars fora boy who lighted the fires 
and took care of the ashes. It is clear that 
one need not suffer for food who has twelve 
dollars a week. Men asked for the situa- 
tion, and offered to take it at ten dollars a 
week, and build their own fires. 

But the women who manage their de- 
partment preferred a woman at the larger 
price. 

I make this correction all the more cheer- 
fully, because in other ways I have dissent- 
ed from the Woman’s part in the Centen- 
nial. L © 

_—_——_————_——_ oe ——_——— 
THE DIFFERENCE 

The Chinese question is agitating the Cal- 
ifornians to a fearful extent. In their fury 
of excitement they are in danger of forget- 
ting, even in this Centennial year, all the 
just and generous sentiments in which the 
nation was born. Practically, they say a 
Chinaman has no rights which a white man 
is bound to respect. They would fly into 
the face of sacred treaty stipulations, and 
reverse the boasted American policy. We 
are not unmindful of some of the perils to 
which the Pacific coast may be exposed, 
should there be a great inrush of Celestials. 
But the way in which they are treated is an 
outrage, and the coquetry of both the great 
political parties to this popular hate and 
prejudice recalls their attitude in olden 
times toward the slave-holders. Such dem- 
agoguism should be denounced, whether it 
crops out at Cincinnati or St. Louis. What- 
ever may be the real merits of the question, 
the injustice of the popular treatment of 
the Chinese in California can find no excuse 
in any true or honorable sentiment. We do 
not, however, propose now to discuss the 
question, but would simply glance at one or 
two phases of the controversy. A corre- 
spondent writing to the Boston Journal lets 
us into some of the mysteries of this ques- 
tion. When John Chinaman first  en- 
tered the Golden Gate, and ‘simply washed 
our linen and cooked our meals, all went on 
well enough.’’ As long as they worked 
cheaper than white women they were wel- 
come. ‘We did not hear,” continues the 
correspondent, ‘‘any how] about his taking 
the bread out of the working girl’s mouth. 
On the contrary, because he did the work 
which we, the lords of creation, wanted 
done, at a saving to us, we called him a 
blessing. At the same time a few Chinese 
women came over, and began to do an ille- 
gal and immoral but thriving business, and 
nothing was heard about their having re- 
duced prices. But in a little while there 
began to be another aspect to the Chinese 
question. The Celestials began to do work 
which white men had been doing, and they 
would do that cheaper than it had been 
done, as well as the cooking and washing. 
Wages for all kinds of male labor had al- 

rays been kept ata high price on the Pa- 
cific coast, because help was scarce. But 
since the overland railroad has been com- 
pleted there has been a rush of immigrants 
from the East, in addition to the Chinese 





tide. Asa result, through the law of sup- 
ply and demand, there being no combina- 
tion among common laborers to keep up 
prices, the price of labor has declined. 
This is due as much to the immigration 
from the East as to that from China, but 
the Americans are now loud-mouthed in 
laying it to the Chinese. The latter would 
probably return the compliment, but they 
have neither public speakers to go about the 
country nor newspapers. The first to set 
up a how] against the Chinese were a class 
most of whom were just as much foreign- 
ers as they,—laborers who had come from 
Germany, England, Ireland, and other for- 
eign countries to find employment in Amer- 
ica. There are hundreds, and I am not 
wide of the mark in saying thousands, of 
this class in San Francisco to-day looking 
for work, and many of them would snap at 
employment at the most pitiable wages,— 
less than the Chinese will work for. So 
that the reduction is not entirely the fault 
of Chinese cheap labor. Irish cheap labor 
has as much influence on the labor market 
as any other. 

“Again,” says the same correspondent, 
“the Chinese did not introduce any novelty 
when they brought immoral women to San 
Francisco. There were plenty of white ones 
there, and there are to-day. One argument 
urged against the Chinese, and the one 
which would have the most weight with 
Eastern people, though of little importance 
here, was this immorality. It was alleged 
that there were forty Chinese houses of ill 
fame inthe Chinese quarters, and that the 
police were powerless to abate the nuisance, 
hence Chinese immigration must stop, and 
those Celestials who were here must return. 
The other day the mayor of San Francisco 
gave special orders to the police to close 
these dens, and it was done, and even the 
Chronicle says it was done effectually. So 
that argument, is disposed of. They will 
obey the law if it is enforced, and, like the 
white man, they will evade it when oppor- 
tunity offers for the gratification of avarice 
or passion.” 

Now, we ask, why this new-born zeal in 
San Francisco for the moral condition of 
the people? If it isan honest one, why do 
they not make clean work, and purge the 
city of its white dens, with all their rotten- 
ness? If forty Chinese houses of ill fame 
are so dangerous, what shall we say of the 
hundreds of American? iw. & 
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IS THE PREVAILING CORRUPTION 
TO FREE INSTITUTIONS. 


We believe that by giving Woman the 
suffrage a purer element would be intro- 
dnceed into politics. The experience at 
Washington also shows that there is more 
honesty among the women employed in the 
various departments than among the men in 
the same positions. Just now, when the 
public mind is in a hopeful state of sensi- 
tiveness, we should keep the above facts in 
mind. The people are reaching that earnest 
mood, when even politicians must heed 
their ways. But, wicked and corrupt as 
our civil service has become, it would not 
be just to charge it upon our free institu- 
tions. All the nations of the Old World 
have their periods of waste and fraud. 
Russia, one of the most despotic of govern- 
ments, has often been beset with thieves 
and cheats, who like vultures have preyed 
upon the public treasury. A correspondent 
of the Edinburgh Scotsmun ina recent let- 
ter draws a dark picture of the present state 
of things at St. Petersburg. The worst 
feature of civil service in Washington is not 
a match for this. Officialism in Russia, as 
painted by this correspondent, ‘‘is one vast, 
overgrown system of corruption and _bri- 
bery, pervading all classes, eating into all 
her industries, and thoroughly corrupting 
her morals. It is such a wide-spreading 
infernal machinery as other nations can 
scarcely comprehend. From the meanest 
persons who wear imperial livery to the very 
princes of the imperial blood, the whole is 
corrupt. A system of blackmail and ‘take 
What ye can’ runs through all. Take the 
Customs, —you bribe the officer of your 
district, and spare the half of the duty. 
You refuse to bribe, and the ofticer and his 
family starve; because the government al- 
lows him such a paltry pittance that he can 
only starve upon it, taking for granted that 
he will help himself. If, as a merchant, 
you require your letters delivered punctu- 
ally, and not destroyed, you must bribe the 
post officials, for the same reason. If you 
want for your son the university certificate 
which enables him to serve in the army one 
year instead of five, your son does not re- 
quire to know anything; all that is wanted 
is a couple of hundreds of roubles to the 
professors of the university. In the army 
the system of blackmail is complete, from 
the ranks to the field marshal. This may 
be utterly incomprehensible, so I must give 
a particular or two. The Russian infantry 
soldiers should receive, besides rations which 
an Aberdeenshire farm servant could not 
touch, two pounds ten shillings yearly; but 
from this handsome allowance there are de- 
ductions made for various purposes,—hos- 
pital money, etc. To eke out his pay he is 
allowed to do coarse laborer’s work. In 
harbors he loads and unloads ships, in coun- 
try districts makes roads, and does any kind 
of rough work. For this he is poorly paid, 
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but he must give half of his wages to his 
captain. This is the first step in the ladder, 
—it goes upward to the highest. I need 
not follow the sickening details through all 
the government branches. Every one who 
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has dealings with Russia knows that for | 


money he can buy any concession what- 
soever, and at any price he may choose to 
put on the results. The government has, 
during the past twelve years, borrowed 
from England and the Continent immense 
sums of money for railway purposes, and 
private firms and joint-stock companies 
have done their share in the same way. It 
would be an interesting study for statisti- 
cians to find out how much of that money 
went into private pockets, how much was 
expended on strategical railways which 
never will nor ever can pay the shadow of 
a dividend, and how much never went for 
railways at all, but for other equally unre- 
munerative purposes. Who pays the Asiatic 
wars? I believe if the truth were known 
our patriotic capitalists would look rather 
blue. It is a fact thoroughly understood 
here that Russia is actually in a state of 
bankruptcy; and if they were to go to war 
to-morrow they would find themselves in 
quite as bad a plight as Turkey is now, 
without possessing anything like the natu- 
ral resources of Turkey.” 

The above is not cited as an excuse for 
the weakness or wickedness of our civil ser- 
vice, or as an opiate to the public con- 
science. It is simply just to our free insti- 
tutions to show that as great or even greater 
rascality exists, even under shadow of the 
most autocratic government. We ask all 
political reformers to remember what we 
have already stated, that the records of 
Washington civil service show that women, 
as a class, have been honest. If we extend 
the employment of these, and give them 
the ballot, we shall do something to bring 
about true reform in our civil service. 

8. W. B. 
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A WOMAN CENTENARIAN. 





Last week in Holdeness, New Hampshire, 
Mrs. Hannah Cox had her hundredth birth- 
day anniversary. It was an occasion which 
brought together a large circle of friends. 
We learn from one of our exchanges that 
when young, Mrs. Cox was a slender wo- 
man, that she retains her good looks and 
mental faculties to a remarkable degree. 
She converses easily and intelligently, and 
and reads very clearly and distinctly. She 
has been a very active, temperate and reg- 
ular woman, and at the age of ninety-seven 
she gave up daily labor, as she says. ‘‘just 
to please the children.” She has experi- 
enced but very little sickness and she now 
retires early and is ‘“‘up with the lark” and 
breakfasts with the family. As she takes 
her food at the table there is not the slight- 
est indication of trembling nerves. She sat 
for her picture at Plymouth the other day, 
and as she left the artist’s room there were 
stairs to descend, and her son offered to as- 
sist her, but she politely declined the 
courtesy and remarked: ‘‘And now, Russell, 
you think I can’t go down stairs alone,” 
and ina moment, as it were, she made the 
descent safely, and greatly to the amuse- 
ment of the spectators. She indulged ina 
little joking at the expense of the photog- 
rapher, for, thinking that he was a little 
slow at his work, she said to him, in a fun- 
ny way—‘‘If you don’t work faster I shall 
be two hundred years old before I get the 
pictures.” 

Besides special services in the church 
where the minister preached a sermon from 
the text ‘“‘she was of great age,” there was 
also commemorative exercises at the old 
homesteac, and there wasa large attendance 
of relatives and friends. Floral presents 
were made in great profusion. Among 
them was a magnificent cross from friends 
in Plymouth, and a basket of rare cut tlow- 
ers from Mr. F. F. Bennett of Boston. In- 
cident to the occasion was an old-fashioned 
dinner, and the great kitchen was packed 
with tables, which were literally ‘heaped 
with tempting viands. The floral decora- 
tions on the festive board were very fine. 
Mrs. Cox had the position of honor, and 
grace was said by Rev. Mr. Hill. Among 
those present were Benjamin Stanton and 
family of Lowa; twenty-four persons from 
Caledonia and Orleans counties, in Vermont ; 
Henry Calley and family, of Newton, Mass. ; 
Edwin Collins of Boston; H. M. Stanton 
and family, of St. Albans, Vt.; Miss Mary 
E. Blair, of Boston; Mr. Gershom Cheney, 
of Rutland, Vt., (who was brought up by 
Mrs. Cox); Mrs. Post, of Rutland, and 
many others. No one seemed to enjoy the 
company more thoroughly than the centen- 
arian. After the dinner a handsome con- 
tribution was taken up for the purpose of 
buying a suitable commemorative present 
for Mrs. Cox. 
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EDMONIA LEWIS’ CLEOPATRA. 


The readers of the Woman's JouRNAL 
have watched the progress of Edmonia 
Lewis with special interest, both because 
she was a woman and an African. Miss 
Lewis has toiled with great pluck and cour- 
age, and begins now to reap the reward for 
her labors. A correspondent of the New 
York Herald in writing of Art at the Exhi- 
bition in Philadelphia, says: 

On the opposite side of the doorway is 





the life-size figure, also in marble, of Cleo 
patra, by Edmonia Lewis. The great queen 
is seated in a chair, her head drooping over 
her left shoulder. The face of the tigure 
is really fine in its naturalness and the 
gracefulness of the lines. The face is full 
of pain, and for some reason—perhaps to 
intensify the expression—the classic stand- 
ard has been departed from, and the feg- 
tures are not even Egyptian in their outline, 
but of a decidedly Jewish cast. The hu. 
man heads which ornament the arms of the 
chair are obtrusive, and detract from the 
dignity which the artist has succeeded in 
gaining in the figure. A canopy of Orien- 
tal brightness in color has been placed over 
the statue, and every afternoon about six 
o'clock a plump little woman, whose com- 
plexion and features denote her African or- 
igin, may be seen darting beneath the cord 
surrounding the statue,’and with a common 
varnish brush the dust is removed from the 
surface of the marble and the crevices in 
the tolds of the drapery where it may have 
settled, then a piece of crinolined muslin 
is quickly thrown over it and tucked in all 
around, This bright and busy little crea- 
ture is none other than Edmonia Lewis, the 
sculptress and protégé of Charlotte Cush- 
man. A letter written by George Washing- 
ton was shown to her one day, and she said 
reverently, ‘‘Press it against my forehead,” 
as though the paper once touched by the 
great man could retain the power of his 
mind and its touch could help her in the 
art to which she gives her whole soul and 
devotes all the energy of her life. s. w. B. 
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MRS. HOWE’S ADDRESS. 

The following address by Mrs. Howe was 
delivered at Philadelphia,at the Suffragists’ 
Centennial. We were unable to publish it 
last week :— 

Goop Frrenps.—If somebody had told 
me, forty or even twenty years ago, that I 
should be here, in this hot city, to-day, to 
celebrate the Centennial anniversary of the 
first exercise of Woman Suffrage in the 
State of New Jersey, I should have been 
most incredulous of the fulfilment of the 
prophesy. In my youth, I sometimes 
heard that women had voted in New Jer- 
sey. The mention of the fact usually 
awakened a smile, and the indifferent mat- 
ter hurried quickly out of the minds of 
those who spoke and of those who heard. 

In the wisdom of my twelfth year, or 
thereabouts, I certainly thought the record 
a very silly and indecorous one, and not 
taking pains to find out more about it, I 
went along many years before finding out 
what Suffrage is to men, and what it should 
be to women. Now they say that no one is 
a gainer by adjourning the payment of the 
bills of Providence, which ought to be 
settled at sight. For delay as he will, he is 
forced to pay in the end, and all that he 
gains is a long account in compound inter- 
est. SolI, who cared nothing and learned 
nothing about the New Jersey women vot- 
ers forty years ago, must now bestir my- 
self, leave my pleasant trees and brookside 
to say with others how much I now care for 
it, and how important the fact always was, 
as an historic precedent, if we had only 
known it. 

Do not let me be ungrateful, however. 
It is a very mild form of punishment which 
I undergo to-day, standing here with friends 
of every good cause and undertaking, to 
speak and to hear the doctrines of good 
hope, doctrines which are to make justice 
possible by making her universal. Nor do 
the older workers in the Suffrage cause put 
the more recent converts into any pillory of 
separation. And still I pay to-day that ad- 
journed bill of which I spoke. I must 
work for what concerns me as a woman, 
since I have learned of it, and my added 
account of interest is written in the regret 
I feel that I did not, long ago, look into the 
matter which calls us together to-day, and 
understand it. 

I think to-day’s celebration a very impor- 
tant one; that is why I am here to take part 
init. All great events move the popular 
heart in some way, but the philosophy of 
events, their true significance, is known to 
very few. This significance lies too far be- 
low the surface to be discovered by those 
who go no deeper than the surface. And 
those who do, too often employ their power 
of study upon adead book, while the livin 
pages of human history turn, unscanned, 
betore them. The Christian part of Chris- 
tianity is still very little apprehended by 
mankind at large. The good to be wrought 
by the French Revolution was as little un- 
derstood by the wild and barbarous hordes 
who did its bloody work as by the king 
and nobles who went down before it. 
Those who conducted the war, which de- 
stroyed slavery in America protested, as 
long as they could, that this war was a mere 
military and political struggle, not a moral 
contest, not a fight against the eternisation 
of a free nation’s disgrace. And in the 
Revolution, to commemorate which this 
great festival of the nations has been de- 
vised and ‘called, it is not to be doubted 
that many fought and fell, or survived and 
exulted, who had but a very limited under- 
standing of the good which that heroic 
struggle of a handful of men was bound to 
bring to the human race. 

Heaven gives each of us two human 
hands. One is meant to receive the gifts of 
Providence, and one is meant to give largely 
of what we receive to others. Ignorant, 
selfish human beings too often hold out but 
the one hand. They receive, and are satis- 
fied with that. But they do not give. They 
seem to say to Divine Providence, ‘‘What 
is yours is mine, and what is mine is my 
own. 

Nevertheless, in the order of this same 
Providence, what we give is as important 
to our happiness as what we receive. The 
rich man who has done nothing to enrich 
the community in which he lives has really 
profited very little by the wealth he has 
amassed and inherited. Himself command- 
ing the means of refinement and luxury, 
he lives surrounded by poverty, barbarism, 
and crime; and these, from the beginning 
of his career to the end, poison the very 
sources of his life. 

As much worse is it with those who re 
ceive liberty and do not give it, as liberty is 
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better than money. ‘‘Give me liberty, or 
give me death!” says Patrick Henry. He 
receives it. Does he give it to his slave? 
No. To his wife? Still less. What does 
he have of it then? Only one-half,—the 
selfish half of possession, not the joyous 
and generous side of sympathy and partici- 
pation. ; ; 

These Jerseyites, it seems, were wiser 
than any in their day and generation 
They saw the anomaly, the contradic- 
tion, between a free manhood and an en- 
slaved womanhood. They saw it taking 
effect at the sacred hearth, beside the tender 
cradle. And they saw their way out of it. 
What they received and valued as the great- 
est of God’s gifts, they gave to their women, 
rational, human creatures like themselves, 
bone of their bone and flesh of their flesh, 
only made to exemplify that peaceable and 
loving side of human nature whose beauty 
has been always felt, and whose triumph is 
written among the eternal prophecies which 
time only fulfills. Honor then, te-day, to 
those truly brave and generous men, who, 
with their own hands unbound, were not 
afraid to unbind the hands of their wives 
and mothers! Honor, too, to the women 
who were intelligent enough to appreciate 
the gift, and wise and brave enough to use 
it. No scandal accompanied its exercise. 
There was no talk in that time of the women 
desrting their household fires, their tender 
children, to fulfill their duty to the State. 
In that State, in those women, culminated 
the success and significance of the American 
Revolution. Remember the other states 
did not think so, neither did the men or the 
women who planned the International Ex- 
hibition of to-day think so. But it was so, 
none the less. And we to-day must light 
our torches at that very topmost flame of 
freedom, or they will smoke, instead of 
burning. 

One word more, and only one. The wo- 
men lost their precious right, not through 
any wrong committed by them. But party 
spirit ran high, and foreign elements changed 
the character of the State, first settled by 
Puritans and Quakers. The women stood 
their ground, and voted for John Adams, 
whose great grandson jeers to-day at their 
successors in the struggles against injustice. 
And as the State was still a military organ- 
ization, and the masculine wills and mus- 
cles could carry the day, they did so, and 
the women were disfranchised. What a 
state might we have had in New Jersey 
if it had been otherwise! What a shining 
model to the other states! But the light 
went out, and New Jersey, with all the 
other states, has to-day to foot up its ad- 
journed bill, with the interest account. 

But one thing more is true. The women 
of that day cannot have known the value of 
what they held for so short a time. But in 
the years which have followed, years of only 
partial success, honesty and glory, in so far 
as concerns the country, men and women 
both have had time a space to learn its 
value. And when the women next hold the 
suffrage in their hand, they will not hold it 
as a curious toy, as an unaccustomed jewel, 
worn on a few holidays, and easily lost. 
They will grasp it as a weapon of defence 
for the hearth and the household, as a tool 
of workmanship for building the credit of 
their home and of their country. Where 
sin and shame are rich and fashionable, they 
will meet them with this sacred weapon of 
will, and cast out their flaunting robes and 
banners. When the good gifts which are 
given to enrich the world, are turned against 
it to degrade and bribe, they will unmask 
the meanness and overthrow the sophistry. 
If rude hands should seek again to wrest 
the sacred privilege from them, they will 
cry ‘‘liberty or death” in such good earnest 
that men shall know they mean it, and re- 
peat, that death to the woman is simply 
death to the race. 

———__ eo —_————- 

GOOD USE OF THE FOURTH OF JULY. 

Miss Anthony's society held a_ public 
meeting in the church of Dr. Furness on 
the fourth inst., and read a Woman’s Dec- 
laration of Rights and Articles of Impeach- 
ment against the Government of the United 
States, as follows: 

While the Nation is buoyant with patri- 
otism, and all hearts are attuned to praise, 
it is with sorrow we come to strike the one 
discordant note, on this hundredth anniver- 
sary of our country’s birth. When sub- 
jects of Kings, Emperors, and Czars, from 
the Old World, join in our National Jubi- 
lee, shall the women of the Republic refuse 
to lay their hands with benedictions on the 
nation’s head? Surveying America’s Expo- 
sition, surpassing in magnificence those of 
London, Paris, and Vienna, shall we not 
rejoice at the success of the youngest rival 
among the nations of the earth? May not 
our hearts, in unison with all, swell with 
pride at our great achievements as a peo- 
ple; our free speech, free press, free schools, 
tree church, and the rapid progress we have 
made in material wealth, trade, commerce, 
and the inventive arts?) And we do rejoice, 
in the success thus far, of our experiment 
of self government. Our faith is firm and 
unwavering in the broad principles of hu- 
man rights, proclaimed in 1776, not only 
as abstract truths, but as the corner stones 
of arepublic. Yet, we cannot forget, even 
in this glad hour, that while all men of 
every race, and clime, and condition, have 
been invested with the full rights of citizen- 
ship, under our hospitable flag, all women 
still suffer the degradation of disfranchise- 
ment. 

The history of our country the past hun- 
dred years, has been a series of assump- 
tions and usurpations of power over Wo- 
man, in direct opposition to the principles 
of just government, acknowledged by the 
United States at its foundation which are: 

fate The natural rights of each individ- 
ual. 

Second. The exact equality of these rights. 

Third. That these rights, when not dele- 
gated by the individual, are retained by the 
individual. 

_ Fourth, That no person can exercise the 
rights of others without delegated authori- 


y. 

Fifth. That the non-use of these rights 
does not destroy them. 

And for the violation of these fundamen- 





tal principles of our Government, we ar- 
raign our rulers on this 4th day of July, 
1876,—and these are our Articles of Im- 
peachment. 

Bills of Attainder have been passed by 
the introduction of the word ‘‘male” into 
all the State constitutions denying to Wo- 
man the right of Suffrage, and thereby mak- 
ing sex a crime—an exercise of power clear- 
ly forbidden, in Article 1st, Sections 9th and 
10th of the United States Constitution. 

The Writ of Habeas Corpus, the only 


forms of unjust imprisonment, which the 
Constitution declares ‘‘shall not be sus- 
pended, except when in cases of rebellion 
or invasion, the public safety demands it,” 
is held inoperative in every State in the Un- 
ion, in case of a married woman against 
her husband,—the marital rights of the hus- 
band being in all cases primary, and the 
rights of the wife secondary. . 

lhe right of trial by a jury of one’s peers 
was so jealously guarded that states refused 
to ratify the original Constitution, until it 
Was guaranteed by the 6th Amendment. 
And yet the women of this nation have 
never been allowed a jury of their peers— 
being tried in all cases by men, native and 
foreign, educated and ignorant, virtuous 
and vicious. Young girls have been ar- 
raigned in our courts for the crime of in- 
fanticide; tried, convicted, hung—victims, 
perchance, of judge, jurors, advocates— 
while no woman's voice could be heard in 
their defence. And not only are women 
denied a jury of their peers, but in some 
cases, jury trial altogether. During the 
war, a Woman was tried and hung by mili- 
tary law, in defiance of the 5th Amendment 
which specifically declares: ‘no person 
shall be held to answer for a capital or 
otherwise infamous crime, unless on a pre- 
sentment or indictment of a grand jury, ex- 
cept in cases . of persons in actual ser- 
vice in time of war.” During the last Pres- 
idential campaign, a woman, arrested for 
voting, was denied the protection of a jury, 
tried, convicted and sentenced to a fine and 
costs of prosecution, by the absolute power 
of a judge of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Taxation without representation, the im- 
mediate cause of the rebellion of the Colo- 
nies against Great Britain, is one of the 
grievous wrongs the women of this country 
have suffered during the century. Deplor- 
ing war, with all the demoralization that 
follows in its train, we have been taxed to 
support standing armies, with their waste 
of life and wealth. Believing in temper- 
ance, we have been taxed to support the 
vice, crime, and pauperism of the liquor 
trattic. While we suffer its wrongs and 
abuses infinitely more than man, we have 
no power to protect our sons against this 
giant evil. During the temperance crusade, 
mothers were arrested, fined, imprisoned, 
for even praying and singing in the streets, 
while men blockade the sidewalks with im- 
punity, even on Sunday, with their military 
parades and political processions. Believ- 
ing in honesty, we are taxed to support a 
dangerous army of civilians, buying and 
selling the oftices of government and sacri- 
ficing the best interests of the people. And, 
moreover, we are taxed to support the very 
legislators, and judges, who make laws, 
and render decisions adverse to Woman. 
And for refusing to pay such unjust taxa- 
tion, the houses, lands, bonds, and stock of 
women, have been seized and sold within 
the present year, thus proving Lord Coke's 
assertion, ‘‘that the very act of taxing a 
man’s property without his consent, is, in 
effect, disfranchising him of every civil 
right.” 

Unequal codes for men and women,— 
held by law a perpetual minor, deemed in- 
capable of self-protection, even in the in- 
dustries of the world, Woman is denied 
equality of rights. The fact of sex, not the 
quantity or quality of work, in most cases, 
Tocldes the pay and position; and because 
of this injustice thousands of fatherless 
girls are compelled to choose bet ween a life 
of shame and starvation. 

Laws catering to man’s vices have created 
two codes of morals in which penalties are 
graded according to the political status of 
the offender. Under such laws, women are 
fined and imprisoned if found alone in the 
streets, or in public places of resort, at cer- 
tain hours. Under the pretence of regulat- 
ing public morals, police officers seizing the 
occupants of disreputable houses, march 
the women in platoons to prison, while the 
men, partners in their guilt, go free. 

While making a show of virtue in forbid- 
ding the importation of Chinese women on 
the Pacific coast for immoral purposes, our 
rulers, in many states, and even under the 
shadow of the National Capitol, are now 
proposing to legalize the sale of American 
womanhood for the same vile purposes. 

Special legislation for Woman has placed 
us ina most anomalous position. Women 
invested with the rights of citizens in one 
section, — voters, jurors, oftice-holders, — 
crossing an imaginary line, are subjects in 
the next. In some states a married woman 
may hold property, and transact business in 
her own name; in others, her earnings be- 
long to her husband. In some states a 
woman may testify against her husband, 
sue and be sued in the courts; in others, 
she has no redress in case of damage to per- 
son, property, or character. In case of di- 
vorce on account of adultery in the hus- 
band, the innocent wife is held to possess 
no right to children, or property, unless by 
special decree of the court. But in no 
State of the Union has the wife the right to 
her own person, or to any part of the joint 
earnings of the co-partnership, during the 
life of her husband. In some states women 
may enter the law schools and practice in 
the courts; in others, they are forbidden. 
In some universities, girls enjoy equal edu- 
cational advantages with boys, while many 
of the proudest institutions in the land deny 
them admittance, though the sons of China, 
Japan, and Africa are welcomed there. 

ut the privileges already granted in the 
several states are by no means secure. The 
right of suffrage once exercised by women 
in certain states and territories has been de- 
nied by subsequent legislation. A bill is 
now pending in Congress to disfranchise 
the women of Utah, thus interfering to de- 
prive United States citizens of the same 





rights, which the Supreme Court has de- 
clared the National Government powerless 
to protect anywhere. Laws passed after 
years of untiring effort, guaranteeing mar- 
ried women certain rights of property, and 
mothers the custody of their children, have 
been repealed in states where we supposed 
all was safe. Thus have our most sacred 
rights been made the football of legislative 
caprice, proving that a power which grants 
asa privilege what by nature is a right may 


: ; | Withhold the same as a penalty, when deem- 
protection against lettres de cachet, and all | 


ing it necessary for its own perpetuation. 

Representation for Woman has had no 
place in the nation’s thought. Since the in- 
corporation of the thirteen original states, 
twenty-four have been admitted to the 
Union, not one of which has recognized 
Woman's right of self-government. On 
this birthday of our national liberties, July, 
4th. 1876, Colorado, like all her elder sis- 
ters, comes into the Union, with the invidi- 
ous word ‘‘male” in her Constitution. 

Universal manhood suffrage, by establish- 
ing an aristocracy of sex, imposes upon the 
women of the nation a more absolute and 
cruel despotism than monarchy; in that 
Woman finds a political master in her fa- 
ther, husband, brother, son. The aristocra- 
cies of the Old World are based upon birth, 
wealth, refinement, education, nobility, 
brave deeds of chivalry; in this nation on 
sex alone, exalting brute force above moral 
power, vice above virtue, ignorance above 
education, the son above the mother who 
bore him. 

The judiciary of the nation has proved 
itself but the echo of the party in power, 
by upholding and enforcing laws that are 
opposed to the spirit and letter of the Con- 
stitution. When the slave power was dom- 
inant, the Supreme Court decided that a 
black man was not a citizen, because he 
had not the right to vote; and, when the 
Constitution was so amended as to make all 
persons citizens, the same high tribunal de- 
cided that a woman, though a citizen, had 
not the right to vote. Such vacillating in- 
terpretations of constitutional law unsettle 
our faith in judicial authority, and under- 
mine the liberties of the people. 

These articles of impeachment against 
our rulers we now submit to the impartial 
judgment of the whole people. 

To all these wrongs and oppressions Wom- 
an has not submitted in silence and resigna- 
tion. From the beginning of the century, 
when Abigail Adams, the wife of one Pres- 
ident and the mother of another, said, ‘‘We 
will not hold ourselves bound to obey laws 
in which we have no voice or representa- 
tion,” until now, Woman’s discontent has 
been steadily increasing, culminating nearly 
thirty years ago ina simultaneous move 
ment among the women of the nation, de- 
manding the right of suffrage. In making 
our just demands, a higher motive than the 
pride of sex inspires us: we feel that na- 
tional safety and stability depend on the 
complete recognition of the broad princi- 
ples of our government. Woman's de- 
graded, helpless position is the weak point 
in our institutions to-day; a disturbing force 
everywhere, severing family ties, filling our 
asylums with the deaf, the dumb, the blind, 
our prisons with criminals, our cities with 
drunkenness and prostitution, our homes 
with disease and death. 

It was the boast of the founders of the 
republic, that the rights for which they 
contended, were the rights of human na- 
ture. If these rights are ignored in the 
case of one-half the people, the nation is 
surely preparing for its own downfall. 
Governments try themselves. The recog- 
nition of a governing and a governed class 
is incompatible with the first principles‘ of 
freedom. Woman has not been a heedless 
spectator of the events of this century, nor 
a dull listener to the grand arguments for 
the equal rights of humanity. From the 
earliest history of our country, Woman has 
shown equal devotion with man to the cause 
of freedom, and has stood firmly by his side 
in its defence. Together, they have made 
this country what it is. Woman's wealth, 
thought and labor have cemented the stones 
of every monument man has reared to lib- 
erty. 

And now, at the close of a hundred years, 
as the hour hand of the great clock that 
marks the centuries points to 1876, we de- 
clare our faithin the principles of self-gov- 
ernment; our full equality with man in 
natural rights; that Woman was made first 
for her own happiness, with the absolute 
right to herself—to all the opportunities and 
advantages life affords, for her complete 
development; and we deny that dogma of 
the centuries, incorporated in the codes of 
all nations—that Woman was made for man 
—her best interests, in all cases, to be sacri- 
ficed to his will. 

We ask of our rulers, at this hour, no 
special favors, no special privileges, no 
special legislation. We ask justice, we ask 
equality, we ask that all the civil and polit- 
ical rights that belong to citizens of the 
United States, be guaranteed to us and our 
daughters forever. 

The name of Lucretia Mott headed the 
list of signers to this worthy Declaration. 
Addresses were made by Mrs. Stanton, 
Miss Anthony and others. 

By some means, Miss Anthony and Mrs. 
Joslyn Gage, obtained access to the plat- 
form where the great National celebration 
of the Fourth was being made and presented 
to Vice-President Terry, the above Declara- 
tion and Articles of Impeachment. He re- 
ceived it in silence and the ladies withdrew. 
So quietly was the whole thing done, that 
very few even of those on the platform saw 
or heard anything about it, and the reports 
of the proceedings the next day made no 
mention of it. But the fact received wide 
and favorable notice by the press. The 
“Bills of Impeachment,” and the ‘‘Declara- 
tion of Rights,” are ably set forth, and can 
not fail to hasten the end of the bondage 
of women. L. 8. 

—e@eo-— 

We rejoice to learn from the meeting held 
this week that there is hope the Old South 
will be preserved. Let each and all help 
forward the good work. 











NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Bible is still read in 14,500 of the 
17,000 public schools of Pennsylvania. 

Some ladies on Fifth avenue have tamed 
the sparrows to such a degree that during 
the hot weather the birds fly into the hall- 
ways and drink and wash in the aquariums. 

The Princess Donna Isabella, who is run- 
ning the Brazilian government during Don 
Pedro’s absence, has created Christian 
Thomsen, a Brazilian merchant long resi- 
dent in New York City, a baron. 

Sheriff Clark has very properly suppressed 
Piper's full confession. If there is any- 
body in this community who wants to read 
that record of sickening horrors he must 
be almost as depraved as Piper himself was. 

Prof. Huxley, the eminent scientist, has 
accepted an invitation to be present at the 
annual meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, which 
convenes at Buffalo, New York, August 
23. He is now in London, and will take an 
early steamer for America. 

The universal peace union met at Phila- 
delphia, last Tuesday, and, during the day, 
sent a telegram to President Grant, expres- 
sing the “hope that the spirit of justice, 
humanity and fairness, and not revenge 
shall be manifested in the treatment of the 
Indians of the Black Hills.” 

Excursions to the country for poor chil- 
dren who would otherwise never get a 
breath of fresh air or a sight of green fields, 
are among the most useful and pleasant of 
all our charities. Thirteen hundred chil- 
dren are taken out at a time, and two ex- 
cursions have already been made. 

“The growing evil of extravagance and 
display at funerals” is the theme of a public 
card signed by nine Jewish ministers of 
New York. They advise that expensive 
furnishings and flowers be given up, and 
that their people return ‘“‘to the simplicity 
by which Jewish funerals were formerly 
charactarized.”” 

Julian Hawthorne, in a letter to the 77i- 
bune, places both Mr. G. P. Lothrop and 
Messrs. Osgood & Co., in a rather painful 
position. He shows that Mr. Lothrop’s 
“Study of Hawthorne” is, in all but title, 
and biography; when it was the particular 
request of the great novelist that no biogra- 
phy of him should be written: and this, if 
binding on nobody else, should have been 
binding on his son-in-law and on his pub- 
lisher. He also shows that the materials 
for his biography were obtained by the dis- 
honarable use of family papers, temporari- 
ly in Mr. Lothrop’s custody, but not his 
property. 

So far this season there is a marked im 
provement in the ladies’ dresses in compar-- 
ison with all former summers. Instead of 
uuiformity in dressing for dinner, silks and 
fine fabric predominating, and differing 
only in cost of material and make, as has 
been the case heretofore, it is now noticea- 
ble that a large number of really elegant 
und well-dressed ladies are apparelled in 
linen and cotton plain suitings, or printed 
linen or cotton goods of economical cost, 
but very appropriate appearance. Whole 
families of known wealth and social posi- 
tion set this laudable example, and I deem 
it of much importance as one of the signs of 
the times, as an indicator on the dial-plate 
of progress in the right direction.—Long 
Branch Letter. 

Ex-Professor Salisbury, formerly of Yale 
College, has written a letter to Wendell 
Phillips, in which he offers a subscription 
of $100 for the rescue of the church. Mr. 
Salisbury pointedly recalls the fact that his 
third great-grandfather, Chief-Justice Sew- 
all, of Massachusetts, in a building that 
stood on the site of the present historic ed- 
ifice, made a confession of error for having 
condemned persons accused of witchcraft. 
Mr. Phillips, in a letter of acknowledg- 
ment, says: ‘‘It looks now as if we should 
succeed in saving the old cradle. If some 
of our leading men would have taken hold 
it might have been done a year ago, and 
with no trouble. But they are cold; the 
pecple are all aflame, and only need one or 
two of our foremost men to carry the thing 
by storm.” 

It really looks as if the recent defeat of 
the Woman Suffrage bill might turn. out a 
Woman's success, after all. Mr. John 
Bright having made a great point against 
the bill by indignantly denying that men 
were unwilling to do justice to women, or 
to relieve them of burdens, has had his at- 
tention called by Lord Coleridge and others 
to the present condition of the law by which 
a husband may. by his will, deprive his 
widow of the guardianship of her own chil- 
dren, without giving any reason, and trans- 
fer them to a stranger, to the exclusion of 
women from medical education, etc. The 
result is that the venerable statesman is re- 
solved to try to make his denial good, and 
has already set his name to a bill by which 
all restrictions against the attainment of 
medical degrees by women shall be re- 
moved.—M. D. Conway. 

Justice Bixby, of New York City, recent- 
ly had a very singular case before him. In 
conversation with a Hera/d reporter he said 
“The law however honest in its intention 
and beneficent in its bearings, still fails to 





grasp and cover peculiar phases of social 
life. A few days ago a woman named The- 
resa Dennis was brought before me. She 
had two children with her. They were 
absolutely destitute and starving. 1 com- 
mitted them to the care of the Commission- 
ers of Charities and Correction. I find that 
these children in accordance with the stat- 
utes as they now exist, are returned to my 
hands becanse they are over the age of three 
years and under the age of fourteen years. 
The law as now constituted, affords no 
shelter for such children, and they almost 
invariably embrace a career of degradation 
and crime.” 

The religious connections of the candi- 
dates for President and Vice-Presidents, are 
thus sketched by one of onr exchanges: 
‘“Governor Hayes was raised a Presbyterian 
by his maternal uncle, and, though not a 
member, is now a regular attendant upon 
the services of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. His wife is a communicant of 
that church. Gov. Tilden is a Presbyterian 
in sentimeut, and, as we were lately in- 
formed, is a member of the Madison Square 
Church, New York City. He is a bachelor. 
Mr. Wheeler isa member of the Congrega- 
tional Church, in Malone, N. Y., the place 
of his birth and residence, and his wife was 
also a member. Her recent death has been 
announced. Gov. Hendricks was raised a 
Presbyterian, is the son of a Presbyterian 
elder, and in early life was taught the cate- 
chism, sometimes reciting it to the senior 
editor of this paper. His wife being an 
Episcopalian, he is now a worshipper in 
that church.” 

Miss Lizzie M. Clapp, the operator in the 
telegraph office at Readville, last Tuesday 
afternoon, sat in company with a sister, a 
cousin and the station agent, Mr. E. P. 
Davis. The battery was disconnected when 
the storm came up, but Miss Clapp sat very 
near the wire without thinking of danger. 
Suddenly the occupants of the station were 
startled by a blinding flash, accompanied 
by an explosion in the room which is de- 
scribed as surpassing that of a cannon. 
Mr. Davis and two of the ladies sprang to 
their feet, but were horrified to find the 
body of Miss Clapp apparently lifeless, An 
investigation showed that the lightning had 
followed the wire to the point of disconnec- 
tion, and, leaving it, had chipped a piece 
from the wooden bench upon which the 
machine rested, entering Miss Clapp’s neck 
just back of the left ear. The body was 
somewhat discolored, a small black spot 
being left at the point where the lightning 
entered the neck. A gold chain about 
Miss Clapp’s neck was broken to pieces. 
Miss Clapp was eighteen years of age, 
daughter of Mr. A. C. Clapp, a former mu- 
sic teacher in Hyde Pork. 

Mrs. Mary Norton who gave the site of 
the Old South, has caused no end of trouble 
to those who have endeavored to trace her 
history, from the fact that according to 
custom she surrendered her maiden name 
on her marriage. But at last her name and 
place have been found by the venerable Jo- 
seph Ballard, of this city, who has recently 
presented to the New England Historic 
Genealogical Society a manuscript prepared 
for him by Colonel Joseph L. Chester, of 
London, England, whose annotated tran- 
script of the registers of Westminister Ab- 
bey, just published, has received high praise 
from the London journals. The manuscript 
is entitled ‘‘Result of Investigations con- 
cerning the Ancestry of Mary Ferneley, 
afterwards the wife of the Rev. John Nor- 
ton, who emigrated to New England in 
1635." The paper shows extensive research, 
and, besides tracing her ancestry for several 
generations, it gives a mass of genealogical 
information concerning her collateral rela- 
tives. She was the third daughter and 
fourth child of John Ferneley, of West 
Creting, in the County of Suffolk, England, 
by his wife Temperance, daughter of Sir 
Miles Corbet, and was born the 2d and bap- 
tized at West Creting the 21st of October, 
1602. The place and date of her marriage 
are unknown. Previous to Colonel Ches- 
ter’s researches, genealogists had been baffl- 
ed in all their attempts to ascertain the maid- 
en surname of Mrs. Norton. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Tonic, 








Every one, at times, feels the necessity of some 
restorative of the vital powers, depressed by mental 
or bodily exhaustion. In such conditions, let eve 
one, instead of flying to the alcoholic or medicina 
stimulants, which must be followed by depression 
equal to their excitement, reinvigorate his deranged 
system by the natural tonic elements of the PERU- 
VIAN SYRUP. Sold by all druggists. 1w29 


To Let.—For the summer months, the whole or a 
portion of a small furnished house in Dorchester, with 
all modern conveniences and fine water view. 
mn to F. A. HINCKLEY, 6 Hamilton Street. 

oston. 


HOUSEKEEPERS ATTENTION! 


Your attention is called to the celebrated LEAMoN’s 
ANILINE Dyes, which have proved such a wonderful 
success. They give the most brilliant and perma- 
nent colors to all kinds of fabrics and fancy articles 
of silk or wool almost instantly, and they are so in- 
tensely strong that one bottle goes a great way. If 
you want to practice economy use them. One trial 
will convince. For sale by all druggists. 4w8 


Probate Confiscation and the Unjust Laws 
which Govern Women, by Mrs. J. W. Stow. A 
book of two hundred and fifty pages (12 mo) printed 
on tinted paper, and handsomely bound in cloth with 
a lithographic frontispiece of the author. Price two 
dollars. Sold by subscription only. 

Send post-office draft to Mrs. Stow, 1018 Stockton 
Street, San Francisco. 
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POETRY. 
WOMAN'S RIGHTS. 
BY MARY BAKER GLOVER. 


Give her the power to rule a while, 

And lure from vice by virtue’s smile, 
And she will win the crown and throne, 
Affection’s wreath, a happy home. 

The right to worship, deep and pure, 
To bless the orphan, feed the poor, 
Last at the cross to bend in woe, 

First to the sepulchre to go. 

The right to sit at Jesus’ feet, 

To bear all wrong with patience sweet, 
To hover o'er the couch of woe, 

To fold an angel's wings below. 

To form the bud for bursting bloom. 
The hoary head with joy illume, 

The right to work, to watch and pray, 
To ‘point to heaven and lead the way.” 
#e 


MOONLIGHT. 








The bluest grey—the greyest blue, 
Where golden gleaming stars are set; 
A moon whose glorious yellow waves 
Make fair the rippled rivulet. 
Night has her curtain over all; 
The firs show dark against the sky; 
The only sound is in the song 
Of a late nightingale close by. 
The wooded walks which seemed so sweet 
Seen in the morning's fairy light, 
Now dim and shadowy hold no charm, 
Save the mysterious charm of night. 
One swallow stirs, the gold stars fade, 
In the cold sky, a chill wind wakes; 
The grey clouds frighten out the morn, 
And thro’ pale mist the new day breaks. 
Good morn—good night—which is the best? 
God grant some day that I may find 
Both true: good morn to joy begun, 
Good night to sorrows left behind. 
—Sunday Magazine. 





For the Woman's Journal. 


COUSIN RACHAEL. 


BY RHODA MUNGER, 
CuarPrer IV. 


MAKING THE BEST OF IT. 


MY 


After calmly thinking the situation over, 
I concluded to help Rachael in the store. 
It would be pleasanter work than teaching, 
and then it might be just the place to get 
acquainted with some nice young man 
who would come in to buy papers. I ac- 
cordingly surprised Rachael the next morn- 
ing by offering my services, which of course 
were gladly accepted, and she really looked 
pleased fora little while, as if her mind 
had been relieved of a great burden. 

When we reached the store we found 
Harry there with a very long face, which 
he tried to twist into a smile when he saw 
us, and succeeded in making himself look 
like a picture I once saw of a man who was 
trying to go to the gallows with a smile on 
his countenance. 

“Why, what is the trouble?” said Ra- 
chael, pretending to look frightened. ‘‘Have 
you got the tooth-ache, or has everybody 
died and left you to do all the mourning?” 

“Everybody is well, I thank you, myself 
included. I was only trying to think is 

“Then do not try any longer, I beseech 
you; for thinking is unhealthy, when it 
elongates the face and contracts the eye- 
brows. If you hurry to the office, perhaps 
you can catch aclient. I just saw a man 
going that way, with shabby-looking clothes 
on, and that is the way people are obliged 
to dress, I believe, who are in the habit of 
supporting lawyers.” 

‘And who read dime novels. He may 
be looking for a News Depot. If so, I will 
send him right over to you. You have a 
few dime novels and some stationery which 
is saleable. These books are so shop-worn 
that nobody will buy them. Those neck- 
ties are old style, and the rest of the stuff 
looks as if it had laid here for years.” 

“You will please not call my goods 
‘stuff,’ Mr. Emerson. Those books we can 
read when trade is dull, and those neck-ties 
you can wear, one by one, when you are 
called upon for Fourth of July orations. 
And now, if you will bid usa kind good- 
bye, Jennie and I will commence work at 
once. If you have time to call in this even- 
ing, we will try to show you what we are 
going to do with that old ‘stuff.’ You need 
not stop tothink a minute longer. I thought 
it all out last night, and know just what to 
de. Good-morning, Mr. Emerson.” 

Harry’s face, which had been growing 
shorter and shorter all the while, finally got 
wrinkled up into a smile, as he said:— 

“I will obey your gentle hint with alac- 
rity. Good-morning, ladies. I will call 
to night, in time to walk home with you. 
It will not be safe for you to go alone. If 
you should take in a dollar or so in the 
course of the day, somebody might rob you 
while going home, and then away would go 
the first day’s profits.” 

He had scarcely gone when Clara came 
rushing in, sun-bonnet in hand, saying, 
‘Well, here I am at last, ready for busi- 
ness; the fact is I overslept myself this 
morning, and did not wake up very early. 
I ate my breakfast, and hurried right over, 
for I knew you would need me; what shall 
I do first, sister Rachael?” 

‘*You may take these neck-ties home to 
sister, and tell her to make them over so 
they will look a little more stylish. Then 
you may bring me a large apron, a bar of 
soap, and some cloths to wash the shelves 
with. Oh, yes, and a little tin pail to bring 
water in. Tell mother to get us a good din- 








ner, for we shall have an honest appetite 
when noon comes.”’ 

‘‘Now, Jennie, if you will wait on cus- 
tomers, I will go to work at this rubbish.” 

There were two show cases, one with 
magazines; the other was filled with rub- 
bish, as Rachael called it. Pens, pencils, 
dime novels, toilet-soap, pocket-books, and 
other notions seemed to be all mixed up to- 
gether. The glass looked as if it had not 
been cleaned in six months, and everything 
was covered with dust. By the time Clara 
returned, Rachael had taken them all out 
and was ready for the soap and water. 
While she cleaned the show-cases Clara 
dusted the rubbish, and things soon began 
to wear a different look. Clara was sent 
home again for hammer and_ nails, and 
Rachael found some smooth boards with 
which she fixed up an inclined plane to 
stand on the counter for a magazine-holder. 
In one of the show-cases she spread out the 
different varieties of stationery which had 
been packed away in drawers, and it really 
did make quite a show. In the other case 
she put the ‘‘rubbish,” after it had been 
dusted and cleaned, which gave it a fresh 
look almost lixe new goods. A long string 
was stretched across the store, on which 
were hung the illustrated papers, which had 
been lying in confusion on the counter, and 
another one for some picture-paper books, 
which had been piled up ona shelf out of 
sight. 

In the mean time Mr. Wilson came in and 
gave us instructions about the papers. 
**Mr. So and So took this, that and the oth 
er,” and the calendar concluded with ‘Mr. 
Bailey who took a daily Free Press: You 
must not forget to save it for him,” said he, 
“if you do he will get angry about it.” 

Mr. Bailey was an old bachelor who lived 
by himself, and the crustiest man in Maple 
Grove, so almost everybody said; but be- 
fore dinner-time came I began to think that 
there were more disagreeable customers in 
the world than cross ones. There was one 
who wanted a last week’s daily, ‘‘the one 
that told all about that man who killed his 
wife.” After looking for about fifteen min- 
utes | finally succeeded in finding the right 
one. He took the paper and looked it over 
carefully to make sure it was the right one; 
then he stood on one foot and fumbled in 
his right pocket for awhile, then on the 
other foot and fumbled in his left pocket. 
I had stood in one position for a long time, 
and was getting pretty tired, when at last 
he triumphantly brought forth a penny and 
threw it on the counter; saying, as he did 
so, ‘I believe you sell old dailies for a pen- 
ny. Iwill call again when I want any- 
thing in your line. I always believe in pat- 
ronizing the women.” 

Another customer examined nearly every 
article in the store, and concluded the ex- 
amination of each with ‘‘I guess I won't 
take any to-day,” and finally left with the 
consoling remark that ‘“‘He would come 
again sometime,” 

The forenoon wore slowly away and din- 
ner time at last came. Susie came over to 
stay while we all went to dinner, bringing 
along her made-over neck-ties. 

‘What will you do,” said Clara, ‘‘if any- 
body asks you how much anything is 
worths” 

“Tell them its none of their business, and 
ask them ‘wouldn’t they like to buy a neck- 
tie?’ ” 

“If you do you will drive all the custom- 
ers away, and we shall have to give up the 
store. Perhaps I had better stay until 
Rachael and Jennie get back. Have we 
got anything very good for dinner Susie?” 

‘Boiled potatoes, mashed, two chickens 
and a turnip. You will please take your 
bonnet and go with the other ladies to din- 
ner. I prefer to be left alone in maiden 
meditation fancy free, while I find a con- 
spicuous place for these ‘lovely neck-ties.’ ” 

“If you think you can get along alone, 
maybe I had better go,” said Clara, who 
was very fond of chicken and always on 
hand for the wish-bone. 

Aunt Jane did have a good dinner, and 
it seemed as if food never tasted so well be- 
fore,—work seemed to give it a relish which 
was new to me. Not that I never worked 
before, but this was a different kind of work, 
with more exercise about it. When we re- 
turned to the store, Susie had the neck-ties 
tacked on to a sheet of card-board, which 
was hung nearthe shelf of collars. Just 
above them was printed in plain letters: 

‘‘LATEST STYLE OF NECK-TIES. 
Buy ONE.” 

Above the collar sheif she had printed: 
‘These collars are for sale.” 

“Did you have any customers?” inquired 
Clara. 

“Certainly I did, that was what I came 
for, not to look at the goods, although I 
must say you have a very fine assortment.” 

“Did they buy anything?” 

“To be sure they did. I looked so good- 
natured they could not help buying some- 
thing. There was one man who gave me 
considerable trouble. But I kept on look- 

ing pleasantly at him until he bought a dai- 
ly and had it charged.” 
‘He had it charged; the wicked sinner. 
And now I'll go and eat my dinner.” 

“If any one wishes to see the propri- 
etress, tell them she is at home mending old 
clothes, and will not be in until to-morrow.” 

Rachael and Clara resumed their work ef 








cleaning and arranging goods. While I 
again took my place behind the counter. 
My first customer was a wealthy farmer, 
who wished to look at some stationery. I 
showed him the best quality first, suppos- 
ing that would be the kind he would want, 
but he kept calling for cheaper, until I got 
down to the very lightest, which was ten 
cents a quire, 

‘‘How many sheets in a quire,” asked he, 
looking very thoughtful. 

“Twenty-four, Sir.” 

“T believe I will take a quarter of a quire 
and also a quarter of a package of those 
ten cent envelopes, and would like to have 
them wrapped up carefully, as I have quite 
a little way to go, and they might get 
soiled.” 

I did them up carefully as requested, af- 
ter which he handed me five cents, and 
took his departure in a manner that seemed 
to say, ‘‘There, I have patronized you.” 

Next came two young men from the 
country, of the poorer class, who were 
both smoking five cent cigars. 

“Got any chawin’ tobacco,” asked the 
spokesman. 

‘No, we do not keep it. 
you would like?” 

‘‘Wal, I dunno; how much do you ask 
for them air neckties?” 

“Fifty cents apiece. Will you have one?” 

“I dunno. How much do you sell them 
collars for?” 

‘Twenty-five cents.” 

‘‘What do you say, Bob? Its pretty near 
the Fourth. Will you buy one if I do?” 

“Yes,” said silent Bob, who appeared to 
be a man of few words. 

‘‘Walthen, I guess we'll take two of them 
neck-ties, and one box of them air collars, 
number fourteen. Them’s quite nobby 
lookin’ neck-ties. I know two more fellows 
that I guess ‘ll want to git some. I'll speak 
to ’em about ’em.” 

And so he did, and they each in turn 
bought them and showed them to the ‘‘two 
other fellows’”’ who showed them to some- 
body else, until, when the Fourth of July 
came, Susie’s neck-ties had nearly all taken 
their departure. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
+e 
A TURKISH PROBLEM. 


Anything else 








There were once some gentlemen of Tur- 
key who were in quite a state of mind. 
The great festival of the prophet—the hun- 
dred year festival—was at hand, and the 
treasury was empty! Turkish bonds were 
a mere laughing-stock in the market; credit 
there was none, and the heads of the Divan 
hung heavy on.their bosoms. 

Then uprose the Grand Vizier, and bow- 
ed thrice before the curtain that shielded 
the Sultan from their deliberations. ‘‘Most 
Illustrious Defender of the Faithful, and 
Vice-regent of Allah, thy slave sees no rea- 
son for this gloom. Thereis gold in Tur- 
key yet! Look upon the grain-fields; be- 
hold them ripe unto harvest. At this mo- 


ment the reapers should be among the 
sheaves. But, according to custom imme- 


morial, those dogs of peasants will loiter 
over it, and take their time about it, until 
the rains come, and one-half—nay, three- 
fourths of the harvest will be lost by reason 
of the delay. Let us, therefore, see to it 
ourselves!” (Great sensation in the Divan.) 
“I repeat, let us ourselves aid in the work. 
And more, let us open the doors of our har- 
ems, and send out our women; they, at 
least, can glean after the reapers have passed 
by.” Here the Grand Mufti and two of the 
Tmauns who had been called into the coun- 
cil, fainted dead away. 

But, nothing daunted, the Vizier went on, 
‘Each man can judge only and speak for 
his own. Behind my lattices I know there 
is ennui; they are pining for the fresh air. 
But whether they need it or not, we need 
them! This harvest cannot possibly be 
gathered unless all help, women as well as 
men. Once in our granaries, we can com- 
mand on ‘Change, and the healthy current 
of trade set once more toward our shores.” 

The Sultan, who had travelled, and had 
seen from under his languid lids the unveil- 
ed women of England, thought it would be 
well, as a dernier ressort. He would issue a 
Firman to that effect, and they might begin, 
if they chose, with telling Kislar Aga. For 
his part, he was tired of being questioned 
to death about what was going on out of 
doors, Since his English visit, there had 
been rebellion in the seraglio. He really 
longed for the good old days of the bow- 
string and sack. Perhaps the work in the 
fields would do as well, however. It would 
teach them to value their closed courts and 
lofty walls, when they should be again shut 
in. 

So the Firman went forth through all the 
land of Turkey, that on the first day of the 
new moon, every man and woman in Tur- 
key should go out into the harvest-field. 

Behind some lattices there was consterna- 
tion. ‘‘Walk out into the streets! into the 
roads! like those bare-faced English-women, 
and those others from over the sea! We 
can’t do it! We'll die first!” 

But the Sultana skipped from her cush- 
ions; and the veils of the royal harem were 
cast into a heap by the fountain. ‘‘They 
were glad of it! Did not the illustrious 
Victoria walk just so? And if the Defend- 
er of the Faithful honors this English Sulta- 
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na, visits her in her own palace, calls her 
his sister, why should it be so dreadful for 
Since our Lord came 


We 


us to do as she does? 
back we have learned many things. 
will go.” 

It seems that even in Turkey the women 
hold opinions. 

So out into the fields under the broad 
sunlight these gleaners went. Feeble were 
their hands at first, and faltering their steps; 
this fresh air was so strange! They were 
awkward in binding the stray sheaves to- 
gether; the stalks were so scattered it was 
rough work, among the stubble, to gather 
them all. 

Still, they worked on bravely, there was 
stimulus and strength in the thought that 
it was for their country. For even in Tur- 
key, it seems there is patriotism behind the 
veil. And on the second day it was easier; 
and the third day they enjoyed the work. 
And at sunset on the third day there was 
rejoicing when the muezzins proclaimed 
from every tower that the harvest was 
gathered, through the length and breadth 
of Turkey. 

Then came Aislar Agu and the officers of 
the pavilion, with their white wands of 
state, to escort these ladies back to the se- 
raglio. 

And the Aislar Aga, bowing low, render 
ed unto them the royal command: ‘The 
Sultan is pleased to express his high satis- 
faction at the service these ladies have ren- 
dered unto the state, and requests them, 
without further delay, to retire into their 
apartments, and resume their veils.” 

Then arose sounds of lamentation, and a 
great sorrow fell upon the Sultana and her 


court. ‘‘Must we go? It isso pleasant out 
here! We are beginning to have rosy 


cheeks, and such appetites! Besides here 
are these English ladies who have helped 
us, and these others from over the sea, who 
showed us how to bind our sheaves; they 
don't have to go back to veils.”’ 

It was a serious moment. There they all 
stood in the brightening moonlight: the 
pouting, defiant beauties; to provoke them 
was dangerous; would that the Sultan him- 
self were here; or that the good old days of 
Bosphorus burial had not gone by forever! 

“But you have your sugar-plums and 
your embroidery, dear ladies; your jewels 
and those nice high walls,” pleaded the 
Kislar Aga. 

Still they stood their ground. ‘Promise 
us that we may come out to-morrow for a 
for a walk, then, and that we may go 
where we please without our veils.” 

Kislar Aga was in despair ; just then, fortu- 
nately the Grand Mufti came riding by, and 
both parties appealed tohim. Even he was 
puzzled for a moment, such an unforeseen 
emergency there was neither law nor prece- 
dent to meet. Happy thought, fall back on 
prejudice. 

‘For shame, ladies! What will every- 
body think, what will all Turkey say? Do 
not, my dear ladies, so lower yourselves in 
the opinion of all right-thinking Turks.” 

‘But it did not lower us,” they sobbed, 
for this argument had struck home. “It 
did not lower us to go without our veils in 
the fields, while we worked.” 

‘‘That was quite another thing,” said the 
Mujti, shortly; “the harvest is in now. 
You will lead the way, Aislar Aga, these la- 
dies will follow you.” 

And they did. 

Great was the rejoicing at the Festival of 
the Prophet. The beautiful banners, em- 
broidered by the ladies, waved high in the 
air. They were even thanked in a procla- 
mation, that was shouted from the minarets. 
It was such a gorgeous celebration, all in 
all, and there was so much money remain- 
ing in the treasury when it was over, that it 
was resolved to build a new Mosgue, in com- 
memoration of the great harvest-home, and 
in remembrance of the workers in that har- 
vest field. 

The Divan met to agree upon a plan for 
the sacred edifice, when it was decided, 

First, that this shall be called the Mosque 
of the Harvest, in memory of the good work 
done by Turkish men and women, for the 
honor of Turkey, and the Prophet’s glory. 

Second, that within the Mosque of the 
Harvest it is forbidden unto women to en- 
ter.—Sarah C. Hallowell in the Drawing 
Room. 
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CENTENNIAL NOTES BY A MAINE WOMAN. 


Eprrors JouRNAL.—The expressive let- 
ter of avery young lady written at the Cen- 
tennial, beginning with a single ‘‘Oh!” and 
ending with ‘Oh, Oh, Oh, Oh, Oh, Oh, !!! 
!!!’ more nearly express my own state of 
mind_as regards our wonderful Exposition 
than anything else I have seen. 

Believing you and your readers will be 
more interested in Woman's work, I will 
begin at the Woman's Pavilion; not to 
describe the building, for you have all, 
doubtless, seen pictures of it a hundred 
times, but to tell you what some women 
have done, and are still doing. The fancy- 
work, such as may be seen at Mechanics 
and Agricultural Fairs in our large towns, 
only here it may be seen in greater variety 
and abundance, I will pass over. 

One of the first objects that strikes the 
visitor, upon entering this Pavilion, is the 
beautiful flag prepared by the ladies of Al- 
bany and other parts of New York State for 





this building. It is of blue silk, richly em- 
broidered, with these words worked in gold, 
‘From the daughters of New York to their 
sisters of the Union.’”’ Beneath the dates 
*‘1776—1876,” are these words: ‘*The Lord 
God be with us, as he was with our fathers,” 

Beyond this flag, occupying a conspicu- 
ous place near the central front, may be 
seen the work from the Royal Art Gallery 
of London. The Queen’s napkin, spun by 
Her Majesty, may have weight with British 
subjects; but to the average American it is 
a very light affair. The embroidery by the 
Princesses Alice and Beatrice is on black 
cloth, done in the ‘‘nuns’ cross stitch” so 
called. It may be well enough for Royalty, 
but would hardly do for an American gir] 
who expected to earn her own bread and 
butter thereby. There are many cases of 
rich, elaborate, and gorgeous specimens of 
the Art Gallery work, but they are so dis- 
tinctly English and Royal, that they will 
scarcely be copied by sensible American 
women. 

Hence let us proceed to the Cincinnati de- 
partment of wood-carving, which is des- 
tined, I doubt not, to become a new indus- 
try for women. Here may be seen pianos, 
cabinets, tables, chairs, bedsteads, picture 
frames, wall pockets, brackets, etc., etc., 
all beautifully and delicately carved by wo- 
men, members of the School of Design. 
Much of the work, thus far, has been done 
by amateurs, and all of it by novices, com- 
paratively speaking; for it is only two years 
since the bequest of a hundred thousand 
dollars for this purpose, by Mr. Longworth, 
made it possible for the committee, to in- 
troduce this ‘‘new departure.” It appears 
from what their agent (a lady) said to me 
that this opportunity for Art Culture has 
been eagerly embraced by all classes. As 
she expressed it—‘*The school was soon filled 
to overflowing with students, young and 
old, rich and poor, who sit side by side, and 
vie with each other in their efforts to utilize 
the instruction thus furnished without mon- 
ey and without price.” 

I will here state that Mr. Pitman, the 
well-known phonographer, was the pioneer 
in the cause, having made wood-carving a 
specialty in his own family. He was large- 
ly instrumental in influencing the munifi- 
cent bequest of Mr. Longworth. However, 
we cannot linger here, but will turn to the 
opposite right hand corner of this fine build- 
ing, where we shall see a number of looms 
and a printing press, all in active operation. 
On one of the looms, is being woven beauti- 
ful book-marks in brocaded patterns, rep- 
resenting the Woman’s Pavilion. These 
are cut off and sold for twenty-five cents 
each, to all who wish to purchase. Upon 
another loom is being woven red, white and 
blue ribbon for neck-ties. This sold for 
twenty-five cents a yard. Carpets are also 
woven in this department. The looms, 
machinery and all are managed by women, 
even tothe steam engine itself. This will 
probably surprise most people. But all 
who wish to verify the fact can find, in the 
little brick addition to the Pavilion, not 
only a steam engine, but a lady engineer, 
as neat and trim as any of her numerous 
visitors. In answer to my question wheth- 
er it were possible for women to run en- 
gines as aregular business, she replied that 
there were thousands of small engines in 
use in various parts of the country, that 
could easily be managed by women. The 
work was less tedious than almost any of 
the ordinary vocations adopted by women. 
An engine required far less attention than 
a woman gives daily toa child under her 
care. Though this was her first practical 
experience in running an engine, as a regu- 
lar business, she found it far less tiresome 
than any other work she had been called 
upon to perform since circumstances had 
made it necessary for her to earn her own 
living. Miss Allison, for that is the lady’s 
name, isa native of St. Catharines, Canada. 
Her father was an extensive mill owner, and 
conceived the idea of giving his daughter a 
thorough scientific education, including en- 
gineering, which she studied with her broth- 
er. Miss Allison does all the work in the 
engine-room, from starting the fire in the 
morning to blowing off steam at night. 
She does it insuch a neat, womanly way as 
to make one recall with disgust, many oth- 
er engine-rooms, where the inevitable heat, 
dust and smoke are increased a thousand 
fold by masculine disorder. A disorder I 
had supposed unavoidable, until I saw with 
what dainty neatness Miss Allison managed 
the engine of the Woman’s Pavilion. 

In this part of the building we have only 
time to glance at the patent ‘‘Dish washer, ” 
the invention of an Ohio woman. The in- 
ventor seems to have been fortunate in her 
agent, who keeps a crowd of interested 
spectators about her continously. Candy 
making is also carried on here quite exten- 
sively, and many other mechanical proces- 
ses, 

The Art department in the Pavilion, con- 
tains a few really fine paintings, though 
truth compels me to say that most of them 
show a great lack of tone, depth and color. 
We have no right to expect to excel in this 
department during the present century, 
but have strong hopes for the women of the 
next. There are very many beautiful pic- 
tures in needle work, on canvass, but the 
enjoyment of them is marred by the reflec- 
tion that so much valuable time, patience 
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and skill have been expended upon such 
perishable material. 

Though I have described but a very in- 
considerable portion of the Woman's build- 
ing, I must for want of time and space, 
leave it, and pass down and across the 
avenue to the Kansas and Colorado State 
Buildings. Here may be seen some of the 
most curious and interesting exhibits to be 
found anywhere upon the Centennial 
srounds. But as I must choose a few out 
of the many, I will try to give you some 
idea of what interested me more than any 
other one thing. It was a representation of 
the Rocky Mountains, about and on which 
were standing various wild animals, includ- 
ing bears, wolves, panthers, foxes, deer, 
etc., all of which were stuffed and most of 
them shot by a woman, Mrs. Maxwell, of 
Boulder, Colorado, who, in early life, ac- 
quired a taste for hunting. And as her 
residence upon the frontier afforded ample 
opportunity, she soon became a good marks- 
man, and has, in the last ten years, shot sev- 
eral hundred such animals. She has ac- 
quired the art of stuffing and mounting 
both birds and animals, until her vast col- 
lection is truly wonderful, and should be 
seen by every visitor to the Centennial. 
During the ten years that Mrs. Maxwell has 
been acting the ‘‘mighty huntress,”’ she has 
raised a family of children and attended to 
her household duties without assistance. 
She is about thirty-five years old, very mod- 
est and quiet in demeanor, but persistent, 
and not afraid to work. For she patiently 
pounded and hammered and tacked away, 
attending personally to the details of every 
arrangement. One of the pleasing features 
of this exhibit is the lovely mountain 
stream rushing down its sides, out of which 
the animals seem to drink, or leap its rocky 
bed, while the green verdure upon the 
mountain sides is easily recognized as no 
fraud upon nature. The cave beneath isa 
pleasant feature, and adds to the pictur- 
esqueness of the general effect. 

But I must stop somewhere and let this 
be the place. Only 1 must add that, how- 
ever much wise women may have differed 
in regard to the general fitness of woman's 
helping man celebrate the hundreth anni- 
versary of his political freedom, without 
possessing that freedom for herself, all must 
agree thatit has had a grand effect in bring- 
ing to the front obscure workers, in special 
departments, and opening up new indus- 
tries for the women of the world. 


Belfusl Maine. E. A. D. 
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DONN PIATT UPON GOV. HAYES. 


I was surrounded by a crowd of anxious 
inquirers, who wanted to know of me, be- 
ing from Cincinnati, ‘‘who the devil was 
Rutherford B. Hayes?” I did discourse to 
them in this wise: “Gentlemen, he is the 
candidate you do not want. He is an hon- 
est man. He is, m addition to that, a 
thoughtful man, who has been and is a stu- 
dent. His studies have led him to believe 
that it is unwise, not to say dishonest, to 
tamper with the world’s measure of value— 
gold and silver. They have made him a 
free-trader, and he opposes, therefore, the 
robbery of the many for the benefit of the 
few, under the thin pretense of fostering 
industries. They have brought him to a 
strict construction of the constitution 
and a deadly antagonism to a_ paternal 
government Above all, he favors an 
honest administration, and will be death 
to rogues. You have made a mistake, 
gentlemen. Your candidate, if elected, 
will make Carl Schurz his secretary of 
state; David A. Wells his secretary of the 
treasury; William M. Evarts his attorney- 
general. He will turn his back upon the 
politicians—the scurvy knaves of office. 
He will be our centennial president, and 
carry us back a hundred years to the gov- 
ernment of the fathers, and, Oh! my af- 
flicted friends, the places that know you 
now will know you no more, forever and 
forever. Amen.” 

My little effort was not responded to with 
cheers. My audience retired sadly, in good 
order, winding their ways to the nearest 
sample-rooms, to get their drooping spirits 
up by pouring spirits down. 

In speaking of what Hayes is, I spoke of 
what I know of my own knowledge. In 
treating of what he will be, I indulged in 
the pleasures of hope. The wish was fath 
er to the thought. Rutherford B. Hayes is 
honest, thoughtful, able and earnest. But 
I fear that he does not possess that force of 
character necessary to make his convictions 
available, should he be elected, and save our 
unhappy country by immortalizing himself. 
Had he possessed, with his fine intellect and 
vast share of information, such force of 
character, he would not now be the Great 
Unknown. 

The fact is, Rutherford has been from the 
start a political accident. He never had an 
office that he did not honestly decline; he 
never enjoyed a success that was not thrust 
upon him. When his friends sent him to 
Congress, they all said, “Now we shall en- 
JOY something brilliant.” He went, and re- 
turned without a speech. He shrunk from 
the rough-and-tumble of the House. Lack- 
ing self-assertion, he is as diffident as a girl, 
and astonished politicians whose cheeks are 
enameled with iniquity, by actually blushing 
at their coarseness. For a man of such del- 





icacy of organization, to stand like a stake 
in the Mississippi, with a great inland sea 
of iniquity sweeping by him, is to act the 
play of Hamlet in the political arena with 
Hamlet on hand. 

I first knew Rutherford B. Hayes when 
he came to Cincinnati from the Maumee 
country to practice at our bar. He came 
friendless, poor and without patrons. I 
saw him, for I was on the bench at the time, 
frequently sitting alone, a pale, blue-eyed, 
heavy-browed young man, evidently shy 
and not hopeful. One day, a wretched id- 
iot girl was arraigned for murder. She was 
the most forlorn specimen of unfinished hu- 
manity ever charged with crime. Her face, 
horribly out of drawing, was without a 
spark of intelligence. She gazed upon the 
courtas if she were some dumb animal 
making a feeble and pitiable attempt to 
comprehend the meaning of what was go- 
ing on around, and of which she seemed to 
have a vague feeling that she was the center 
and one object of attention. She was poor, 
and without an attorney to defend her. It 
became necessary to select some one. ‘‘Who 
shall it be?” asked Judge Thurman of us, 
his associates, for it was in the district 
court. I suggested the pale blonde as a 
modest sort of a man, who seemed to be 
without practice, and Thurman responded, 
“Certainly; who is he?” We had toask the 
clerk, who told us, Rutherford B. Hayes; 
and so Mr. Hayes was called upon todefend 
the poor idiot. He did so in such a master- 
ly manner that he not only acquitted the 
girl, but won the admiration of the entire 
bar, and made an opening for a lucrative 
practice. 

This is in illustration of his life. His 
successes are accidents. He is able, thought- 
ful, of the highest sense of honor, with 
such instincts of gentlemanly breeding that 
they never desert him under any cireum- 
stances. He was a gallant soldier, and is a 
moral man and good citizen; but—well that 
first telegram after the nomination—the one 
to Blaine—betrays the fatal defect. It was 
gush, but carried in it a tender of Secretary 
of State. —Cincinnati Inquirer. 


PONDS EXTRACT. 
PONDS EXTRACT. 


The People’s Remedy. 
The Universal Pain Extractor. 
Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract, 
Take no other. 


——e— 

“Hear, for I will speak of exceilent 

things.” 

POND’S EXTRACT — The great Vegetable 
Pain Destroyer. Has been in use over 
thirty years, and forcleanlinessand prompt 
curative virtues cannot be excelled. 

CHILDREN. No family can afford tobe without 
Pond’s Extract. Accidents, Bruises, 
Contusions, Cuts, Sprains, are relieved 
almost instantly by externul application. 
Promptly relieves pains of Burns, Scalds, 
Excoriations, Chafings, Old Sores, 
Boils, Felons, Corns, etc. Arrests in- 
flammation, reduces swellings, stops bleeding, 
Temoves discoloration and heals rapidly. 

LADIES, find it their best friend. It assuages the 
pains to which they are peculiarly subject 
notably fullness and pressure in the head, 
nausea, vertigo, etc. It promptly ameliorates 
and permanently heals all kinds of inflama- 
tions and ulcerations. 

HEMORRHOIDS or PILES finds in this 
the only immediate reiief and ultimate cure. 
No cure, however chronic or obstinate, can 
long resist its regular use. 

VARICOSE VEINS. It is the only sure cure. 

KIDNEY DISEASES. It has no equal for per- 
manent cure, 

BLEEDING from any cause. For this it isa spe- 
cific. It has saved hundreds of lives when all 
other remedies failed to arrest bleeding from 
nose, stomach, lungs, and elsewhere. 

TOOTHACHE, Earache, Neuralgia and 
Rheumatism are all alike relieved, and 
often permanently cured. 

PHYSICIANS of all schools who are acquainted with 
Pond’s Extract of Witch Hazel recom- 
mend it in their practice. We have letters of 
commendation from hundreds of Physicians, 
many of whom order it for use in their own 
practice. In addition to the foregoing, they 
order its use for Swellings of all kinds, 
Quinsy, Sore Throat, Inflamed Ton- 
sils, simple and chronic Diarrhea, Ca- 
—— (for which it is a specific), Chile 

ains, Frosted Feet, Stings of 
Insects, Musquitoes, etc., Chapped 
Hands, Face, and indeed all manrer of 
skin diseases. 

TOILET USE. Removes Soreness, Roughness 
and Smarting; heals Cuts, Eruptions 
and Pimples. It revives, invigorates and 
refreshes, while wonderfully improving the 
Complexion. 

TO FARMERS—Pond’s Extract. No Stock 
Breeder, no Livery Man can afford to be with- 
out it. It is used by all the leading Livery 
Stables, Street Railroads and first Horsemen 
in New York City. It has no equal for Sprains, 
Harness or Saddle Chafings, Stiffness, 
Scratches, Swellings, Cuts, Lacerations, Bleed- 
ings, Pneumonia, Colic, Diarrhoea, Chills, 
Colds, &c. Its range of action is wide, and the 
relief it affords is so prompt that it is invalua- 
ble in every Farm-yard as well as in every 
Farm-house. Let it be tried once, and you 
will never be without it. ea 

CAUTION! Pond’s Extract has been imitated. 
The genuine article has the words Pond’s 
Extract blown in each bottle. It is prepared 
by the only persons living who ever 
knew how to prepare it } property Refuse all 
other preparations of Witch Hazel. This is 
the only article used by Physicians, and in the 
hospitals of this country and Europe. 

HISTORY and Uses of Pond’s Extract, 
in pamphlet form, sent free on application to 

POND’S EXTRACT COMPANY, 95 Maiden 

Lane, New York. 





DR. RHODES’ MEDICAL HOME 
and Retreat for Invalids, 


For the treatment of Paralysis, Deformities, Spinal 
and Nervous Diseases, Epilepsy, Convulsions, Hy- 
steria and all Diseases of the Brain, No. 298 Shawmut 
Avenue, Boston. Mass.; office hours from 8 to 11 a.m. 
and from 2 to 50’clock p.m. Branch of the Institute, 
108 Kendall Street, Boston. Price of Board and 
Treatment at the Branch Institute, from 40 to 60 dol- 
lars a month. Office hours at 108 Kendall Street, from 
114A. M. to 2 P. M. and from 5 P. M. to 8 o'clock P.M. 
GEORGE W. RHODES, M. D., 
ly14 Medical! Director. 








] 4 T Vv 7 Our new meth- 
W ORK AN D MON EY + od of introduc- 
ing the Home Guest carries everything before it. Our 
premiums beat the world. Don't be idle aday. Par- 
ticulars free. Samples of paper superbly illustrated, 
with choice Moss-rose Cross, 10 cts. J LATHAM & 
Co., 419 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. ly6 

PERFUME. 
PERFUME FREE, 

MESSRS. BARNARD & CO., long and favorably 
known to the wholesale trade of this and other cities, 
as manufacturers of FINE PERFUMES, believing 
that the public will support them in the manufacture 
of an EXTRA FINE grade of goods equal to foreign 
production, have adopted the novel idea of giving to 
all who will call at their office, a Trial Bottle of any 
of their Perfumes. They would call particular atten- 
tion to their new and Popular Perfume, the 

“RAYMOND BOUQUET.” 

These Perfumes will be sold at their office at the 
low petee of 50 cts, per ounce, put up in neat 
bottles. A reduction of 5 cts. to those furnishing 
their bottles? 

BARNARD & CO., 415 Washington St. 
3m13 


AN OUNCE or ANY OF a. 
LUBIN’S PERFUMES, 75 Cts, 


ble j same quantity and quality contained in one 
I. of Lubin’s $1 bottles, thus saving 25 cents. All 
odors open to smell of before buying. 


CLIFFORD, PERFUMER, 
23 School St., Boston, 


24w4. 


Established 1846, 


R. MARSTON & CO’S 
DINING ROoOoMSs, 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, 


22,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 


NEATLY FURNISHED ROOMS 


To Let by the Day or Week. 
tfl 


LADIES! 


We would respectfully inform you that we have open- 


ed a retai SALESROOM 


AT 





NO. 53 WEST STREET, first door from Tremont, 
where may be found 


DRESS REFORM 


CORSET WAIST. 





Patented April 6, 1875. 
THE 


EMANCIPATION WAIST 





Patented Aug, 3, 1875. 


AND OTHER 


Sanitary Garments 


In Large Varieties. 


Our rooms are conveniently and pleasantly situated 
and offer every facility and convenience for trying 
these garments on. 

Manufactory and wholesale rooms, 285 Devonshire 
Street, where all applications for agencies either by 
mail or in person should be made to 


GEORGE FROST & CO. 


CAUTION. 


No goods genuine unless stamped with our trade 
mark. 
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Retail rooms 53 West Street. 





SARAH A, COLBY, M. D., 
"Cae s0 
yy ay py poh ey Boston. 
<@™ Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Cure of all Diseases. 
Office hours from 104 mM. to. pP. M., Wednesdays 
and Saturdays excepted. 6wil 





Mercantile Savings Institution, 
NO. 581 WASHINGTON S8T., BOSTON. 


All deposits madein this institution commence 
drawing interest on the first day of each month. In- 
terest is paid on deposits for all full calendar months 
they remain in Bank, at the rate of 5 per cent per an- 
num. 

The Institution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 for 
the protection of its depositors 3m8s 





DECALCOMANIE, 
or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book of 
24 pp., giving fall instructions in this new 
and beautiful art, sent post-paid for 10 cts, 
100 ass’td pictures, 60 cts, They are Heads, Landscapes, Animala, 
Birds, Insects, Flowers, Antamn Leaves, Comic Figures, 4c. 
They can be easily transferred to any article so a8 to imitate the 
most beaatiful painting. Also, 5 beautiful GEM CHROMOS 
for 10 cts, ; 60for 50 cts. Agents wanted, 
Address J. L. PATTEN & O0., 162 William Street, New York. 














Shoots Darts or Slugs 50 feet perfectly accurate. 


Jarlor amusement for Ladies and Gentlemen. 


it one may become a dead shot. 





Excellent 
By practice with 
Price, $5 00, including 6 Darts, 


6 Targets, 100 Slugs, Ramrod, Claw, Wrench, and skeleton gun- 


stock. 


$300. Bell Targets, $2 00, 


Handsomely nickel-plated, 8&6 00, 


Black walnut case, 


With the new adjustable arm-rest, which comes with each Pis- 
tol, a lady or boy may load it with ease, 

Pistol and Target sent by mail on receipt of price and 85 cents 
postage, each, or by express, C. O. DD. 


P. O. Box, 2805. 


JI. H AYERS, 
45 High Street, Boston. 


A tew of the many Testimonials, 
It is surely ingenious in mechanism, quite accurate in aim, and useful in preparing 


one for the more serious handling of the ordinary rifle. 


As such, I have no hesitation in 


recommending it as the best Parlor Pistol of which I have knowledge. 


Yours truly, 
Commanding U. 8. Army. 


W. T. SHERMAN, General, 


It is a good thing for ladies’ and gentlemen’s amusement, and I would advise any 


oné desiring to become a good shot, to practice with it. 


Yours truly. 
Capv. A. H. BOGARDUS. 


Champion wing shot of America, 








Dr. Townsend showing the manner of Inhaling. 
ONSUMPTION 


orf 3 
“The fell destroyer of the human race” canbe cured 


by using 
OXYGENATED AIR. 

Oxygen is the most potent element permeating the 
ethereal atmosphere. When properly introduced into 
the lungs, itexpels the tubercles and heals diseased 
lobes. Pulmonary Consumption need not prove fa- 
tal if the sufferer will apply OXXGENATED AIR be- 
fore the disease has reached the secondary stage. No 
other remedy known to science will reach this disease 
so quickly and effectually as 


OXYGENATED AIR. 


CATARRE can be thoroughly driven 
out of the system by the use of OXYGENATED AIR. 

lt is worse than useless to swallow “medicine” into 
the stomach for thie life destroying disease! Snuffs 
and liquid compounds when snuffed into the nostrils, 
destroy the mucous membrane of the nose, and of- 
ten cause congestion, which does much harm. Inhale 

OXYGENATED AIR 
if you would be healed of this loathsome disease. 
OXYGENATED AIR NEVER FAILS TO CURE 
CATARRH. 

PNEUMONIA is one of the most 
fatal diseases incident to our climate. When all oth- 
er remedies fail, Oxygenated Air will give relief in 
Five Minutes. To those whodoubt this statement 
we advise one trial. The moment it is breathed into 
the lungs it gives relief. 

Oxygen willcure this disease whenever the sufferer 
ha ssufticient strength toinhale the remedy. We ask 
only One TRIAL to prove what we state. 

ror UG AND COLDS fre- 

uently lead to Consumption. If OXYGENATED 

IR is resorted to whena cold first comes on, it may 
be stopped with one inhalation of OXYGENATED 
AIR. Do not cough and strain your lungs, but give 
Oyygenated Air a trial and be convinced that nature’s 
remedy will give instant relief after drugs and medi- 


cines fail. 
PHTHERIA can be cured by in- 
haling OXYGENATED AIR! 

This disease always yields to this treatment, and 
when breathed into the lungs two or three times, the 
patient is relieved and a cure cffected in two or three 
days; often in as manyhours. There has never been 
one case where Oxygenated Air failed to cure this dis- 
ease. Physicians pronounce it a never failing remedy 
for Diphtheria. 

EIM A. baffles the skill of the best 
practitioners in the land. it cannot be reached by 
medicines, and only yields to Oxygen after repeated 
doses OXYGENATED AIR is one of the best rem- 
edies known for this suffocating malady. It will cure 
if followed up for several months. It always affords 
relief in the most severe cases. 

SIA is carrying its victims 
to the grave by thousands. The stomach is ‘‘nature’s 
laboratory” and when poisoned with improper food 
and exhausted from over-taxation it must have REST 
as well as medicine. OXYGENATED AIR gives tone, 
life and vitality to this organ, causing every other or 
gan of thr body to perform their proper labor, 

INHALE OXYGENATED AIR 
If you are avictim to Dyspepsia 
No 226 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 3m21 





IA LIFORNIA 
O - 1 aie =s . 
THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 

Embraces under one management the Great Trunk 
Railway Lines of the WEST and NORTHWEST, 
and, with its numerous branches and connections, 
forms the shortest and quickest route between CHIca- 
Go and all points in ILLINoIs, Wisconsin, NORTHERN 
MICHIGAN, MINNESOTA, lowa, NEBRASKA, CALIFOR- 
NIA and the WesTERN TERRITORIES. Its 


Omaha and California Line 


Is the shortest and best route for all points in Norta- 
ERN ILuinois, lowa, DAKOTA, NEBRASKA, WYOMING, 
CoLorapo, UTran, NEVADA, CALIFORNIA, OREGON, 
CHINA, JAPAN AND AUSTRALIA. Its 


Chicago, Madison and St. Paul Line 


Is the short line for NorTHERN Wisconsin and MIN- 
NESOTA, and for MADISON, ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Dututs and all points in the Great Northwest. Its 


Winona and St. Peter Line 


Is the only route for Winona, Rochester, Owatonna, 
Mankato, St. Peter, New Ulm, and all points in 
Southern and Central Minnesota. Its 


Green Bay and Marquette Line 


Is the only line for Janesville, Watertown, Fond Da 
Lac, Oshkosh, Appleton, Green Bay, Escanaba, 
Negaunee, Marquette, Houghton, Hancock and the 
Lake Superior Country. Its 


Freeport and Dubuque Line 


Is the only rouce for Elgin, Rockford, Freeport, and 
all points, via:, Freeport. Its 


Chicago and Milwaukee Line 
Is the old Lake Shore Route, and is the only one pas- 
sing through Evanston, Lake Forest, Highland Park, 
Waukegan, Racine, Kenosha to Milwaukee. 


Pullman Palace Cars 
are run on all through trains of this road. 

This is the ONLY LINErunning these cars between 
Chicago and St. Paul, Chicago and Milwaukee, or 
Chicago and Winona. 

At Omaha our Sleepers connect with the Overland 
Sleepers on the Union Pacific Railroad for all points 
West of the Missouri River. 

On the arrival of the trains from the East or South, 
the trains of the Chicago & North-Western Railway 
LEAVE CHICAGO as follows: 

For Council Bluffs, Omaha and California, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Drawing 
Room and Sleeping Cars through to Council Bluffs. 

For St. Paul and Minneapolis, Two Through 
Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached on 
both trains, 

For Green Bay and Lake Superior, Two Trains 
daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached, and run- 
ning through to Marquette. 

For Milwaukee, Four Through Trains daily, Pull- 
man Cars on night trains, Parlor Chair Cars on day 
trains. 

For Sparta and Winona and points in Minnesota, 
One Through Train daily, with Pullman Sleepers to 
Winona. 

For Dubuque, via Freeport, Two Through Trains 
daily, with Pullman Cars on night trains. 

For Dubuque and La Crosse, via Clinton, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Cars on night 
train to McGregor, Iowa. 

For Sioux City and Yankton; Two Trains daily, 
Pullman Cars to Missouri Valley Junction. 

For Lake Geneva, Four Trains daily. 

For Rockford, Sterling, Kenosha, Janesville, 
= other points, you can have from two to ten trains 
daily. 

New York Office, No. 415 Broadway; Boston Office, 
No. 5 State Street; Omaha Office, 253 Farnham Street; 
San Francisco Office, 121 Montgomery Street; Chica- 
go Ticket Offices; 62 Clark Street, under Sherman 
House; Corner Canal and Madison Streets; Kinzie 
Street Depot, Corner W. Kinzie and Canal Streets; 
Wells Street Depot, Corner Wells and Kinzie Streets. 

For rates or information not attainable from your 
home ticket agents, apply to 
W. H. STENNETT, 

Gen. Pass. Ag’t. Chicago 

Eastern.] 


Marvin Hvetirt, 
Gen. Sup't. Chicago. 
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NEW ENGLAND WOMAN'S CLUB—REPORT 


OF THE ART AND LITERATURE 
COMMITTEE. 


The effort of the Artand Literature Com- 
mittee throughout the year has been to give 
such variety and fullness to their work, as 
to supplement the more severely defined and 
practical labors of the other committees. 
Their name has been construed freely 
enough to cover all departments of intel- 
lectual cflture, and even the exercise of 
hospitality—as one of the fine arts,—has 
tallen to their share. As usual they have 
found ready and kind co-operation in their 
efforts, and wish to return their special 
thanks to the gentlemen and ladies who 
have so kindly given them assistance by 
speaking at their meetings. 

If the Club have felt any unusual short- 
comings in the success of the committee in 
carrying out their ideas, we trust they will 
pardon it in consideration of the unusual 
amount of sickness and bereavement dur- 
ing the winter, which have deprived us for 
weeks together of the services of some of 
our most active members. 

On the first day of November, 1875, the 
season was opened by a social gathering in 
the evening, to which we had the pleasure 
of welcoming some of those friends who 
had contributed to our instruction and en- 
tertainment during the previous year. Ice 
cream and cake gave the needed refresh- 
ment to the body which enlivens the social 
powers, and the whole occasion was pro- 
nounced a decided success. 

On the 13th of November our old friend 
Robert Collyer was again welcomed to a 
social lunch. He struck the key-note of 
the time, in an admirable paper on the char- 
acter of Washington. He gently invited 
our national hero down from the cold mar- 
ble pedestal on which the stately ceremony 
of political history has placed him, and in- 
troduced him to us in his very habit as he 
lived, full of nobility, prudence, and sagac- 
ity, but also warm-hearted, generous, and 

‘impulsive, and even able to swear, when the 
occasion seemed to warrant it. 

It was a good service to render us; for 
the very excess of this process of eliminat- 
ing from our great hero all that was charac- 
teristic and natural, has withdrawn him 
from youthful sympathies, until in their re- 
volt it has become almost commonplace and 
vulgar to mention him with respect, and the 
jokes of Artemus Ward and the crowd of 
caricaturists are better known to the rising 
generation than his actual life. 

Our regular day was Nov. 22, but to ac- 
commodate the Education Committee it was 
changed to Nov. 29; and we had one of 
those rare and sweet occasions for which 
the Club gives opportunity, which no public 
lyceum can afford. Col. Higginson accept- 
ed our invitation to fill the afternoon at his 
pleasure, and did so, most acceptably, by 
reading to us some poems of his sister’s, 
full of grace and power, and also some of 
another friend, of remarkable strength and 
originality. Those who have felt inclined 
to murmur at our careful exclusion of the 
reporter, could see how nothing but the 
privacy of our rooms would make possible 
the expression of thoughts so sacred and 
tender as were brought us that day. 

Dec. tth, it was perhaps a little stretch of 
our special privileges to include Dr. Lin- 
coln’s interesting evening, but we wanted to 
hear him, and as gymnastics formed one of 
the important elements which made Greek 
sculpture the perfect thing it was, we 
thought it not wholly inappropriate for our 
young artists. Certainly it was good to 
hear scientific truths stated with such care 
and clearness and such entire freedom from 
passion and prejudice, and if we could not 
wholly agree with his conclusions, we could 
find no fault with his spirit or method. 

The great lesson which he enforced was 
that of the importance of the greater mus- 
cular development of women. He showed 
us an ingenious instrument for testing the 
muscular power of the arm, and stated that 
he had never found any woman except a 
working woman whose power reached the 
lowest man’s power in the arm. This cer- 
tainly shows how much of her natural birth- 
right of strength Woman loses by not en- 
gaging in manual labor. Several ladies 
present tried the instrument, and I am hap- 
py to state that more than one of them at 
once carried the index higher than any lady, 
according to Dr. Lincoln’s previous experi- 
ence, had ever done before, and above the 
minimum point of man’s power. This fact 
shows that some of our club ladies have 
done justice to their physical as well as 
mental natures, and may tend to comfort 
those who are alarmed at the gioomy stories 
told of the physical degeneracy of Ameri- 
can women. 

Dr. Lincoln’s remarks were most timely 
and instructive, and we hope that his voice 
of truth and warning will again be heard at 
the Club. ; 

Dec. 27th, we passed to the other extreme, 
by listening to a poetic paper from Miss 
Starr called ‘Glimpses of Browning.” We 
knéw not which to admire most, the beauti- 
ful English of the speaker, or her loving ap- 
preciation of her author. The discussion 
which followed was very lively, and showed 
the variety of thought among the Club, since 
many expressed their want of liking for the 
brilliant poet whom Miss Starr prized so 
highly. 





Jan. 3d, 1876, we rejoiced to welcome 
again our old friend, Mr. 
brought to us the fruits of his two years’ 
European experience and thought in a pa- 
per on Social Texture. 

His admirable presentation of some of 
the deepest problems of social life and the 
variety and oppositeness of his historical il- 
lustrations brought out a very earnest dis- 
cussion. Mr. Wasson always provides us 
with food for thought for many an hour, 
and we regretted that envious time called us 
away before we had half discussed his 
views. 

We made an exchange of days to accom- 
modate another committee, and on Jan. 10, 
Mr. Alcott, our honored member, came to 
us, and with his magic charm of conversa- 
tion brought back the golden days of New 
England transcendentalism, and so gave 
our children some taste of that feast which 
filled and dehghted our youth. We will 
not disobey scripture and say that the for- 
mer days were better than these, for ours 
are full of noble thought and earnest work, 
but we do pity the children who never can 
sit at the feet of Emerson and Alcott and 
Margaret Fuller, and the young men and 
maidens who know only by hearsay of 
Anti Slavery conventions and Brook Farm. 
A great privilege it was to hear the tale told 
by one of the pioneers of these movements 
and the Club showed by their attentive 
listening that they appreciated it. 

February 7th, from these specially Amer- 
ican themes we turned our look out upon 
other lands, for on this evening Signor 
Monti introduced us to the life and works 
of Ugo Foscolo and Mangoni, names dear 
to every Italian and every lover of Italy. 
And who does not love Italy? Certainly 
we all did under the spell of Signor Mon- 
ti’s enthusiasm and eloquence, and with 
Ugo Foscolo and Mangoni we believed in 
the new life dawning upon this heir of the 
ages, 

February 28th, Mr. Fretwell of England, 
gave us a familiar and interesting sketch of 
the life of Madame Ronge, and of some of 
of the German movements in the interest 
of Woman’s freedom and culture. 

March 6th, the Rev. Mr. Cyr presented 
sketches of the present political condition 
of France, in which we take the deepest 
interest, and explained to us the position of 
different parties there, and the meaning of 
that much abused and much misunderstood 
word, Communism, 

March 25th was appointed for a reunion 
of college graduates. We wished to see 
some of those misguided and unfortunate 
women who had wandered so far from their 
sphere as to study Greek and Sanscrit, and 
Astronomy and Mathematics, instead of 
sewing and cooking. And we felt that as 
they were probably thoroughly exhausted 
by their studies, they would not be able to 
talk without the sustenance of a generous 
lunch. The very stormy day prevented 
the large attendance we expected, but it 
was a very pleasant time. 

Dr. Baker read a short paper on the re- 
lation of mind and body, which was very 
simple in matter and manner, but very true. 

Miss Ladd gave a comparison between the 
Greek and the German representation of 
Iphigenia, pointing out the characteristic 
differences between them. 

Miss McGill read a bright and sensible 
paper on Special and General Culture, 
which showed much thought. 

Mrs. Richards spoke on Chemistry, and 
Miss Howes gave some account of the un- 
ion to be formed among the graduates of 
Vassar. 

The occasion was full of interest, and we 
hope may be repeated until the good time 
comes when the Woman graduate of a col- 
lege will be no more an exceptional person 
than a man is. 

March 27th, a great desire was felt by 
many of the Club to hear Prof. Morse on 
his favorite subject of ‘‘Evolution,” and so 
science was included in our course. This 
lecture was illustrated by his skillful draw- 
ing and gave great pleasure to the audience. 
A little difference of opinion as to his the- 
ories made discussion more lively. 

April 3rd, Hon. Richard H. Dana, gave a 
lecture on Internationa] Law. If Congress did 
not think fit to send him to England,the New 
England Woman's Club were delegated to 
receive him there,—which of course was 
quite as great an honor. 

April 24th, the annual picnic had been 
necessarily postpored until this time, and 
the Parnassian sweets seemed to have lost 
nothing of their flavor by the delay. It is 
very desirable that the members of the 
Club should hold this festival in remem- 
brance, and that the younger members 
should try their wings here in an easy 
flight before appearing before a less kindly 
public. Could opportunity for mutual 
criticism be afforded the occasion might be 
made even more useful. 

May ist,—and then the beautiful Mayday 
evening was given to philosophy, and Mr. 
Davidson discoursed of the great leader of 
thought, Aristotle. To those whose pre- 
vious reading fitted them to appreciate his 
keen analysis and fine appreciation of the 
great thinker, this was a rare treat; but the 
short hour was hardly long enough to illus- 
trate a subject so profound with sufficient 
fullness to make it clear to the general mind. 
Yet itis good to try the mental powers in 


Wasson, who 





| deep waters occasionally; we may get 








bracing shock, even if we cannot swim at 
once. 

And, lastly, our President felt that this 
season, in which thought and feeling had 
been so deepened by the successive bereave- 
ments of many members, when the old had 
gone peacefully to rest after the close of 
their life-labors, when the brave worker had 
been stayed in the midst of his work, and 
the young maiden full of promise had been 
called away with life’s duties only accepted 
and begun, ought not to close without a 
recognition of that immortal spring, in 
which our buds shall become blossoms, and 
our blossoms fruit, and our fruit seed for a 
new future; and so we gathered together to 
speak the words which came most tenderly 
to our minds on the great theme of immor 
tality. I cannot enumerate the beautiful 
poems and eloquent thoughts which were 
read and spoken; and more expressive than 
words were the statues and the pictures on 
the walls, and the emblematic floral decora- 
tions which seemed the buds and promise of 
immortal life. 

Friends, we ask you if we have not thus, 
like true artists, mirrored the deepest 
thoughts in simplest forms, and linked to- 
gether the earthly and the heavenly,—as true 
art and literature always must. 

E. D. Cueney, Secretary. 
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THE GIRLS IN A MAINE COLLEGE. 


DEAR JouRNAL:—I have lately been 
spending a few days at the Maine State Col- 
lege, in Orono, and while there took note 
upon a few points, which seem pertinent to 
the columns of our good JouRNAL. The 
College is still young, having been in exist- 
ence only a few years, but it holds within 
its walls a fine class of students; among 
whom I saw the fair, fresh faces of several 
young girls. One young lady, with daring 
enough to begin the course unattended by 
one of her own sex, has already graduated 
with high honor. Another, the daughter 
of a widowed mother, dependent upon her 
own exertions for support, small, and deli- 
cate in health, has, with indomitable cour- 
age, passed through the college course, and 
now stands in the senior class, just ready 
to graduate, fully the equal in intellectual 
ability of her brother students. I was 
present at one of the recitations in Rural 
Law, and was struck with the clear and con- 
cise answers she gave, with no hesitancy in 
reply, and, to my mind, she evinced a 
clearer comprehension of the subject, than 
most of the young men to whom | listened, 
though they all showed excellent powers of 
mind. May Miss Cowan’s perseverance be 
rewarded with success in the future. 

The other young ladies are distributed 
through the various classes, and the ability 
of all give them a high standing, and as I 
heard them spoken of, I felt a thrill of 
pride in our Pine Tree State, which urged 
me to give it echo through the WomaAn’s 
JOURNAL. L. J. W. 

——————- em o 
GOOD FOR MICHIGAN. 

Epitrors JouRNAL.—I came here yester- 
day from Detroit to attend the State Con- 
vention of the Prohibition Reform party, 
and am now in a position to answer fairly 
and squarely the questions asked by your- 
self and others in your issue of the 27th 
in regard to the right accorded to women 
to vote in primary meetings, caucuses and 
conventions. I am glad to say they are 
there on equal terms with men, and yester- 
day at the State convention three ladies, 
(there may have been more,) to my knowl- 
edge deposited ballots for the different state 
offices. The ladies’ names are as follows: 

Mrs. R. C. Dever, Lansing, secretary of 
the State Woman’s Temperance Union; 
Mrs. Parkard, Lansing, and myself. I was 
proud to feel I did not require to come to 
this convention to plead nor yet receive 
“respectful consideration.” The National 
Reform party have come out boldly without 
fear of whiskey rings, and declared that 
the rights and privileges of Woman shall 
be equal. Their platform combines ‘‘truth, 
justice and mercy,” and deserves the sup- 
port of all who desire to see the curse of in- 
temperance driven from our beloved land, 
and the just rights of over one-half of the 
people freely recognized. 

M. J. E. MILvar. 

Lansing, Mich., June 29, 1876. 
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AN UNDESERVED FLING. 


‘Neither do the pictures generally repre- 
sent women as doing anything, except hold- 
ing children, having love-scenes, lounging 
dancing, or as one picture has it, paring an 
apple.” [From Mrs. Mary L. Griffith's letter 
in W. J. July 1st.] ‘Except holding chil- 
dren!” Why does the JouRNAL so enjoy 
frequent flings at one of the most obvious 
of Woman’s lines of work? To the average 
mind it is not apparent how children are to 
be borne without the aid of women, and na- 
ture indicates that for several months, at 
least, the mother should afford nourishment 
for the child. She cannot well do this with- 
out holding it. This is one of the absurdi- 
ties into which you Woman's Rights people 
fall. It strikes me that ina general way, 
you are making a failure of it. 

New York, July 19. Cuas. LEDYARD. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


A Srupy or HawrnHorne, by George P. 
Lathrop, issued by James R. Osgood & 
Co., fits in very nicely with the edition of 
**Little Classics” which embrace all the 
writings of the gifted story-teller. 

This volume contains much to interest 
every reader of Hawthorne. The book is 
rather a portrait than a biography, and con- 
tains both facts and opinions. The former, 
which deal with the life of the great ro- 
mancer, have more value than mere criti- 
cism, because they give us the clue to the 
real influences at work in the shaping and 
progress of Hawthorne,s mind. As a boy 
he is pictured as quite handsome, with 
golden curls. While at schoo] he was fond 
of taking long and lonely walks, and ere he 
became a man he would entrance his sisters 
with fantastic tales. Thus the child was 
father of the man, and his genius for story- 
telling was rich eveninits bud. Though 
possessed with the love of solitary walking, 
he also pored over the ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
and the allegory made a deep impression on 
his imagination. ‘‘The Fairy Queen” was 
the first book he bought with his own 


money. He shrank from entering the pro- 
fessions. ‘‘I do not want,” he writes when 


a young man, ‘‘to be a doctor and live by 
men’s diseases, nor a minister to live by 
their sins, nor a lawyer aud live by their 
quarrels. So I don’t see that there is any- 
thing left for me but to be an author.” 
Thus the deep instinct in him was pro- 
phetic. But we cannot give any more even 
of the brief glimpses we have in this 
“Study.” 

The criticisms of the works of Hawthorne 
by Mr. Lathrop are very subtle; and the 
analysis of his writings is thorough, and 
the estimate of the place which the author 
holds in American literature is in the main 
correct, 

One fact in the life of the gifted writer, 
no explanations can wipe out. During the 
anti-slavery struggle we look in vain through 
his writing for that ringing cry which comes 
from a deep conviction of this great na- 
tional wrong and crime. In this he stands 
out in strong contrast with Emerson, Low- 
ell, Longfellow, Whittier, and Curtis. We 
do not complain of Hawthorne because he 
was not a reformer, or because he belonged 
to the Democratic party, and was a perso- 
nal friend and defender of Franklin Pierce. 
Our criticism is this: Here is a writer en- 
dowed with high and noble genius, holding 
a foremost place in American literature, as- 
sociated with men of the highest aspira- 
tions, and living in the centre of a great 
struggle of ideas which have their roots in 
the most sacred principies of freedom and 
justice, who was either so silent or non- 
committal as to exert no moral influence in 
the formation of opinion. In _ his writings 
he does not seem to be inspired with sym- 
pathy for the lofty moral convictions which 
stirred and roused the best men and women 
with whom he was in intellectual associa- 
tion. Had all the writers of his time kept 
a like silence, a great nation, founded on 
the basis of universal liberty, would never 
have sprung out of American literature. 
In our judgment no gift of genius, no 
charm of style, no creation of beauty, can 
cover up or excuse a moral insensibility 
which is deaf to the cry of humanity, even 
though this cry comes from the thick-lipped 
and woolly-headed African slave, and the 
wrong-doers hold high social positions and 
are the leaders of a great party. Genius is 
noblest when, kindled by moral inspira- 
tions, it uses its God-given power in the 
service of justice and humanity. 

But, whatever may be the truth of our 
criticism of Hawthorne, we would com- 
mend this book. It contains more of a 
biography than can anywhere else be found, 
and it will prove a charming companion in 
this vacation season. 

Since writing the above the letter of Julian 
Hawthorne has appeared. From this it 
would seem that Mr. Lathrop has been 
guilty of grievous wrong by the use of pa- 
pers in his hands. But here is no place to 
enter upon this controversy which bears 
more upon the character of the author than 
the quality of his book. 8. W. B. 


THE CHEAP Epition of Longfellow’s com- 
plete works in one volume with paper 
covers, recently issued by Oseoop & Co. 
of this city, 

will be welcomed by that large class who 
cannot afford to buy expensive books. The 
type is clear and distinct, the paper is of 
excellent quality, and the illustrations fine. 
We surely know of no instance where so 
much of real value can be had for so little 
money. Longfellow is the poet of varied 
tones, and it is a boon that one who has 
touched so many heartstrings and has told 
his story with such melody and pathos, can 
thus be within the reach of those who can 
only buy a few of the cheapest books. This 
edition ought, and doubtless will have, an 
extensive sale. 





Lucy Larcom has gathered in her ‘Roadside 
Poems” bright gems from various writers 
for the cheer of summer travelers. 

These poems she tells us in her brief pre- 
face, were originally planned as a collection 
of mountain poetry. The book begins and 





——_ 


ends like the journey of a summer traveler, 
‘it lingers by brook and river, among mos 
sy nooks and wayside blossoms, and under 
overhanging trees, and climbs and descends 
the hills of our own land, and the countries 
across the sea.” The list of authors from 
which the selections are made embraces 
most of our best poets, and the stay-at-homes 
as well as the travelers will find much in 
these Roadside Poems to lighten a weary 
hour and throw a gleam of sunshine over 
the shadow of feeling, which flits over those 
by the seashore and among the mountains as 
well as at the fireside. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Summer Board,.— Wanted, in a pleasant 
locality in Dorchester, in a private family where the 
comforts and amenities of a refined home will be as- 
sured,a few boarders either permanent or for the 
summer. Rooms pleasant and well-farnished. 

Address 8. A. H., King Street, Dorchester Station 








We can vouch for the pleasant home life which 
could be assured by the family who publish the 
above card. L. 6. 
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“3 HOLE TOP” 


ATTACHMENT FOR 


COOKING 


AND A 


“HEATER” 


ATTACHMENT FOR 


COLD WEATHER. 


THE 


FLORENCE 
OILL STOVE 


is the only one that has them. 
FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE 
AGENCY, 
476 Wash, St. Cor Avon St,, 


BOSTON. 


Call and examine. 
Send for Circular. 
Canvassers wanted. 


NEW MUSIC. NEW MUSIC. 
GOV. RUTHERFORD B. HAYES’ 


Grand March, With fine portrait. Music of 
the best. By E Mack. 40 cts, 


THE SALUTATION ! 


Our new Church Music book for 1876-77, commends 
itself at once by the variety, freshness and musical 
excellence of its contents. By L.O. Emerson. Sin- 
gle copy, $1.38. Per dozen, $12.00. 


Welcome to All Nations, 


written by Dr. O. W. Hotmes to Keller's American 
pm. to be sung at July 4th Centennial celebration, 
Philadelphia. Octavo form for Societies, 10 cts. 
Centennial Hymn, as sung at the Opening of 
the Exhibition. Words by WHITTIER. Music by 
Pane. In Sheet Music, 30 cts.; Octavo form for So- 
cieties, 10 cts. Arranged for Orchestra, $1.00. 


Centennial Collection of National Songs. 
Paper 40 cts.; Bds 


‘ , r | Tc 
GOOD NEWS! 

GOOD NEWS is the taking name of one of the 
prettiest and best of Sabbath School Song Books ever 
made. Send for specimen pages [free] or specimen 
copy, [35 cts]. Any Book or Piece sent, post-paid, 
for retail price. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO. 
BOSTON. 
Cc. H. Ditson & Co., J. E. Ditson & Co., 


711 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
New York, __ Phila. 


MIDSUMMER HOLIDAY NUMBER 


Scribner's Monthly, 


The most Beautiful Number of a Popular Magazin 
ever issued in the World. 


The publishers of SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY, as 
their special contribution to “the glories of the Cen- 
tennial year,” have undertaken to produce the most 
beautiful number of a popular magazine ever issued 
in the world. Among the contrbutors to this special 
number are 


Wm. Cullen Bryant, 
Sidney Lanier, 

George E. Waring, Jr,, 
Celia Thaxter, 





Elegant and attractive volume. 
50 cts, 


Richard Henry Stoddard, 

Bret Harte, 

John Burroughs, 

Tourgueneff, 

, oe Henry James, Jr. 

Edward Everett Hale, Thos. Bailey Aldrich, 
Gail Hamilton. 

And others only less distinguished. 

The illustrations, which are profuse in number, 
are notable specimens of the designer's, and printer's 
arts. All that culture and skill, developed by exper- 
ience, can do to make the Midsummer Holiday Num- 
ber of SCRIBNER’S attractive and beantiful, has 
been done. 


Mr. Bryant's poem, 


“THE FLOOD OF YEARS,” 
Written at his present advanced age, will fairly dis- 
pute with some of his earlier poems the claim to emi- 
nence. 

Mr. Stoddord’s ode of welcome to the nations, 
ee ‘ 4 al as 
HOSPES CIVITATIS, 
Is the most ambitious, and the best, poem he has 
written for many years. 

The articles by Burroughs and “‘H. H.,"’ with their 
quaint and exquisite pictures, are specially note- 
worthy. 

_ The number cannot fail to attract very wide atten- 
tion, not only from our own people. but also from 
our intelligent visitors from over the sea. 

The Midsummer Holiday number of Scribner's 
Monthly is 
FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS AND NEWS- 

DEALERS. 
SCRIBNER & CO., 743 Broadway, 
New Yok, 2w2s 
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